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Sharps Cooperate 
With Many Agencies 


According to the latest cables from Mr. 
and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp, Mrs. Sharp is in 
Pau, in southern France, aiding Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. workers distribute milk to 
starving children. Mr. Sharp is in Mont 
Estoril, near Lisbon, helping get refugees 
out of France, housing them, vouching for 
them to the International Police, securing 
visas and passage to safety. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sharp as representa- 
tives of the Unitarian Service Committee 
are part of a vast cooperative enterprise 
built up by the Red Cross, American, 
French, and Portuguese, the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and various individual refugee 
workers. They have finally obtained per- 
manent visas to cross Spanish and Portu- 
guese frontiers whenever necessary, and 
have been to Cerbere, Marseilles, and 
Pau. 

“The lines are loosening up, and most 
of the other people are getting away— 
airplane people, tire manufacturers, jour- 
nalists,’’ Mr. Sharp wrote in July. “Our 
own days are filled with conferences and 
waiting in line for documents, and getting 
latest news and advices at the Consulate 
and Legation. We commute daily to Lis- 
bon and work together or divide as the 
agenda demand. The food is good here 
and in town and the days and nights are 
cool for the most part.” 
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Service Committee 
Discusses Plans 


The Unitarian Service Committee held a 
meeting of the executive committee on 
July 25, to discuss plans for receiving 
British Unitarian children. They also 
voted to support the work of the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom in getting scholars and 
leaders out of Europe. Dr. Franz Boas is 
national chairman of the organization. 
The services of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp in aid- 
ing refugees in Europe are being offered to 
the committee. 

The Service Committee received con- 
firmation from the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches of 
the plan to collaborate in bringing refugee 
children to America. 

In a meeting on August 1, the executive 
committee worked out plans for sending 
clothes collected by the Women’s Alli- 
ance to the Sharps for distribution to 
refugees in France, in response to a cabled 
request from the Sharps. 


British Unitarians 
Welcomed in Boston 


The first British Unitarians to be given 
hospitality in -American Unitarian homes 
arrived from England, via Montreal, on 
July 30. They are Mrs. Richard Klitherow 
and her sons Christopher, aged 3, and 
Richard, aged 5, of Liverpool. They were 
met at the Boston station by Mrs. Vivian 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and are now 
making their home with Mrs. Herbert 
Lyman of Milton. 

Rev. Mortimer Rowe of the British 
Unitarian Assembly is selecting 100 chil- 
dren to be sent to Unitarian homes in this 
country. This project, authorized by the 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, is something Ameri- 
cans can do here and now for the endan- 
gered children of our British associates. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has 
secured the volunteer services of Miss Zoe 
Gray of Rochester, N. Y., a trained social 
worker, to investigate homes for refugee 
children. She is traveling through New 
York and New England visiting homes 
that have applied for British children. 


One Hundred Czechs 
To Be Admitted 


In consideration of the plight of Czech 
refugees, the State Department has issued 
permission for 100 Czechs to be admitted 
to the United States immediately on 
visitors’ visas and individual affidavits. 
The Unitarian Service Committee has, 
therefore, been appealed to by the Ameri- 
ean Friends of Czechoslovakia to help se- 
cure affidavits and help rescue Czechs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp have 
been asked to receive refugees they are 
able to help get out of France, house them, 
secure visas and assist them to some place 
of safety. 

Mr. Sharp, who is now in Lisbon, is get- 
ting the full information required of refu- 
gees immediately, and Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter, executive director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, is receiving affidavits. 
Fifty are needed immediately. Anyone 
who is willing to sign an affidavit for a 
Czech refugee is urged to get in touch with 
Dr. Dexter at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at once. 


‘Word from Our 


Fellow Religionists 


in Holland 


The following letter, written by one 
of the secretaries of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, is the first word that 
officials of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation have had from their colleagues 
in Holland, and we know that our readers 
will be interested in this further demon- 
stration of an old phenomenon: that in 
times of stress people appreciate as never 
before the values inherent in religion. 
The letter follows: 


“Utrecht, Holland 
27 Nieuwe Gracht 
June 5th, 1940 
“Dr. R. C. Dexter 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


“Dear Dr. Dexter, 

“Now that postal traffic is possible 
again I hasten to write you a few words 
to tell you that we are all alive and in 
good health. Of course we have had 
days full of emotions but all came through 
it safely, with our families. . 

“We hope that also on your side every- 
thing is all right. I should be greatly 
indebted to you if you would pass on our 
greetings and best wishes to all our friends. 
We think of them with anxiety, but hoping 
that they may all be well. 

“In our churches the work is going on 
regularly. The pressure of the events © 
makes the services better attended than 
before. The old words of religion, the 
well known verses of the psalms, etc., be- 
come so astoundingly real now to all of 
us. What the future will be is more un- 
certain than ever, but we must go on and 
pray that we may keep our faith as a 
living force. 

“Today I am also writing to Schubring 
of whom I hope to hear soon. 

“Give my best regards to Mrs. Dexter; 
you know that I am writing on behalf of 
all the others in sending you our best 
wishes. God bless you. 

“Yours as always, 
(sgd.) W. R. M. Noordhoff.” 
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Gunning for Christianity 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS are the work of cowards; 
anonymous organizations formed to spread slander 
are the creations of associated criminals. The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
just been the object of an attack by such an organiza- 
tion. A circular has been issued over the name of 
“American Women Against Communism, Inc.,” but 
without any statement of its authorship, a circular 
filled with vicious misrepresentation of the work and 
the personnel of the Federal Council—a council which 
is not a small group representing some minority 
opinion—we are used to seeing such groups attacked 
by all sorts of intellectual gangsters—but a body 
which represents practically the whole gamut of evan- 
gelical Christian religion in America. 

The Council has issued a statement exposing a 
number of the falsehoods indulged in by these incor- 
porated women. It points out that many of the state- 
ments made in the circular are taken from anti- 
Semitic and pro-fascist sourees—Gerald Winrod and 
William D. Pelley, for example. People with reputa- 
tions as radicals—such as Professor Harry F. Ward— 
are described as ‘‘officers, leaders or members” of the 
Council when they are in point of fact none of those 
things. People who are in the Council are described 
as being members of “‘radical’’ organizations to which 
they do not belong. Even when facts are used they 
are wrongly interpreted. Thus a member of a very 
separatist sect of Lutherans criticized the Federal 
Council before the Dies Committee, and his testi- 
mony is now retailed although it was not accepted by 
the committee nor reported by it. 

Even the Federal Unionist idea is held up as a 
communistic scheme endorsed by the Federal Council. 

Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, the president of the 
Council, is accused of justifying the “killing by com- 
munist-led firing squads of priests and nuns in Spain.” 

Individual lunatics, of course, may say what they 
please and not much harm is done. But the sinister 
thing about this performance is that someone or some 
group is actually putting up money to stage an attack 
on the form of religion held by a majority of the Amer- 
ican people. They are probably not doing it for fun 
or to get things off their chest. They must have a sub- 
stantial motive and it would be interesting to know 
just what the motive is. 


The Intellect— Under Franco 


WE have been dreamily wondering the last few hot 
days what some of the Americans—there is even a 
scattered Unitarian or so among them—who endorsed 
Franco are thinking about it all at present. What 
some of the upper-class English people who endorsed 

co are now thinking about it we do not even dare 
to wonder. 
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But, quite apart from second thoughts induced 
by changes in the battle line-ups, we have been led to 
think of Franco by an article in The Publishers’ Weekly 
which appeared a month or so ago. It is entitled 
“Spanish Publishing in Exile,” is written by an 
American, H. Rutledge Southworth, and it describes 
the cultural hospitality which Mexico has extended 
to the exiled writers of Spain. However, this article 
also describes the kind of publishing which is being 
done in Spain itself now that the “rabble” has been put 
down and the “elite” established in control. One 
paragraph from it will suffice to show what the situa- 
tion is: 

In Franco Spain, all the books of Blasco Ibanez, a 
tremendous favorite even under the Monarchy, were 
banned, as were most of Pérez Galdos. Pio Baroja, 
though he spoke up belatedly and half-heartedly for 
Franco in Paris after fleeing Franco Spain, had eleven 
of his books banned in Rebel territory; only his inferior 
work called “Communists, Jews and Other Scum” 
found official favor. Books by Stendahl, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Carlyle and others were put on the blacklist. Even 
Dumas’ “La Dame aux Camélias” was forbidden. Thus 
a market by edict and by default was created on the 
Rebel side for men who would and could write fascist 
dogma and history. Prominently displayed in the book- 
shop windows of Franco Spain during the war was a 
special edition of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” (‘Mi Lucha’’), 
as well as the “Protocols of the Elders of Zion,” and 
Henry Ford’s “‘The International Jew.’”’ On Cervantes’ 
birthday in 1938, a Spanish edition of the Protocols was 
distributed free in some Spanish cities under Rebel 
control. 


The reference to ‘Henry Ford” rather puzzles us. 
We know the Henry Ford (by reputation, that is) who 
makes automobiles, and we know that he once made 
some charges against the Jews. But we had heard 
that he later withdrew them and apologized for 
having made them. Was the apology for American 
consumption only? Or is there another Henry Ford 
just as there are two Winston Churchills? 

In any event, we do not think that any Ameri- 
cans who still endorse Franco quite understand what 
they are doing. Or else they are Americans by geo- 
graphical accident only, who would like nothing better 
than to kill Americanism. 


Labor Sunday: September 8 

PERHAPS one reason for the many attacks which 
have from time to time been made upon the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America is the fact 
that the Council and its operating agencies have always 
recognized the social character of Christianity. For 
instance, the Council has just issued its ‘““Labor Sun- 
day Message for 1940.” Labor Sunday will be on Sep- 
tember 8 and the Council requests that this message 
be read in all Christian churches on that date. We hope 
that many Unitarian ministers will feel moved to use it. 
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The Dynamics of Liberal Religion 


The writer is minister of the Unitarian church in 

Hanska, Minn., and editor of Mere Lys. 

FOR SEVERAL YEARS I have asked myself the 
following question without finding a satisfactory 
answer. Is the liberal approach to religion inducive 
to strong convictions? I thought I should ask the 
question publicly with the hope that it may be clarified 
by others. At the outset it is recognized that religion 
without strong convictions lacks driving power for a 
consecrated religious life and even for an ethical ideal. 
On the other hand, strong convictions imply abso- 
lutistic tendencies which in their very nature may be 
contrary to the general orientation of the liberal point 
of view. This dilemma, surely, may be more apparent 
than real. 

Thus we may wonder if, had the position of Calvin 
and Servetus been reversed from the standpoint of 
political and ecclesiastical power and authority, the 
same or similar fate might not have befallen Calvin 
as befell Servetus. Certainly we should like to be- 
lieve that Servetus under such circumstances would 
have shown more tolerance and greater Christian 
charity than did Calvin. Also we believe that in his 
convictions about the ultimate nature of the Deity, 
Servetus was more nearly right than was Calvin. 
But these beliefs are not important in this connection. 
The real point is that there was a finality about the 
convictions of Servetus which was tested by the su- 
preme sacrifice. Whatever God is to us, to Servetus 
he must have been the supreme reality. Some may, 
however, argue with different degrees of clarity that 
Servetus did not belong to the “apostolic succession” 
of the liberal movement within the Christian religion. 

The experience of Servetus was determined by 
the times in which he lived. Yet, human nature 
remaining fairly constant, it is possible, even likely, 
that the forces of absolutism in state and in church 
may cause similar situations among us. Surely 
these are not likely to be caused by such differences 
of beliefs on metaphysical abstractions as are involved 
in one’s opinions about the nature of the Deity, al- 
though that possibility should not be entirely ig- 
nored. It is likely to be caused, and as a matter of 
fact is caused, by such ethical abstractions as find their 
expressions in a social good or in the ideal state. Thus 
the question presents itself: What is the nature of our 
convictions in this matter? 

It is true that most of us should like to believe 
that those within the liberal tradition, and particularly 
those who we have reason to believe are thoroughly 
familiar with that tradition, should be known, at least 
in part, by their deeds. Thus we may express the 
opinion that if any ethical motive whatsoever is taken 
into consideration, the appeasement policy by Mr. 
Chamberlain prior to the outbreak of the war was 
essentially the liberal position. Those who argue and 
say that it was all a matter of Machiavellian diplo- 
macy will also have to admit the total ineffectualness 
of moral persuasion through preaching and example, 
something which most of us are not ready to admit. 
It appears then, that quite aside from the merits of 
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the two positions at Berchtesgaden, we are compelled 
to admit that an unyielding position on the~part of 
Mr. Chamberlain would have implied an absolutism 
not essentially different from that of the dictator 
country. Thus, while the consequences of the appease- 
ment policy are terrifying and catastrophic, its prin- 
ciple may have been essentially sound from the 
standpoint of liberalism. If this is a monstrous con- 
tradiction of terms and the thoughts for which they 
stand, it at least invites a clarification as to the nature 
of our convictions... 

Personally, I am inclined to accept the position, 
with certain definite mental reservations, that one 
kind of absolutism can be challenged only by another 
kind of absolutism. It is not that I like to accept this 
position, but it appears to me to be unavoidable. The 
alternative is to presuppose a human nature that 
simply does not exist. This position most certainly 
has been held by interpreters of liberal religion in the 
past. How else can we account for the martyrs within 
the movement, and for the many who in ages past 
suffered greatly for their convictions? They are elo- 
quent witnesses of strong religious and ethical con- 
victions, convictions which most certainly were final 
to them, and thus had the characteristics of an abso- 
lute faith. On the other hand, there were many who 
did surrender to those who to all appearances possessed 
even firmer convictions. But I should hesitate to 
draw the conclusion that because of their tolerance and 
their humanness, or their ability to see the other posi- 
tion, they carried within themselves the principles of 
their own disintegration. It is for a church historian 
to show the relationship between absolutistic beliefs 
in our midst and the relative degree of advancement 
or decline in relation to the strength or weakness of 
these beliefs. Here we can only express the opinion 
that if advancement of our ideals is dependent on 
strong convictions, even though these contain ele- 
ments of an absolute faith, then we are compelled in 
all honesty to admit that certain ideals of liberalism, 
when carried to the extreme, lead to the disintegration 
of the very principles we try to advance. 

Looking at this situation from a more practical 
point of view, I have observed in the community in 
which I live, which is predominantly Lutheran and 
Catholic, that if the young people of our congregation 
do not have strong convictions on definite religious 
beliefs, they will yield, and altogether too frequently 
do yield, particularly in the so-called mixed marriages, 
to those whose convictions are firmly founded on ab- 
solutistic creeds. I think this situation lies at the 
root of our difficulties in establishing and maintaining 
churches in small communities. For it is very clear 
that small communities cannot have a large enough 
number of intellectually and spiritually emancipated 
men and women to form a congregation. Few, in- 
deed, will deny that it requires a considerable degree 
of intellectual and spiritual emancipation to see clearly 
the issues here involved. 

Granting that emancipated men and women will 
by nature and training show greater tolerance and 


humanness towards those with whom they differ, 
the question presents itself whether or not this eman- 
cipation lends itself to laxity of conviction, or, in 
many cases, to plain indifference. Seeing the posi- 
tion of the other person, they become less positive 
about their own. May I illustrate. For several 
years I have had the occasion to know many emanci- 
pated persons who indirectly have supported my work 
by subscribing to my publication. But I have failed 
‘to influence them to take an active stand in their re- 
spective communities. Thus it appears that while 
they have in general accepted the religious, moral, 
and intellectual content of liberal religion, they do 
not seem to feel any urge to do much about it. If this 
is a situation peculiar to my experience, I should have 
no occasion to generalize about it. But I have reason 
to believe that the experience is quite common. We 
may not be able to do much about it. The objection 
to Mr. Taylor as an ambassador to the pope was, for 
instance, strongest from fundamentalist sources. 


Sermon of the Month: 


European Culture Is One 


"Above All Nations Is Humanity” 


The writer is minister of the Unitarian church of 
Lincoln, Neb. 


BY EUROPEAN I mean Europe, including Russia, 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the numerous isolated and remote 
regions where people of the same ethnic stock and 
tradition dwell. I do not mean by this that Eastern 
culture is separated absolutely from Western. Hu- 
manity is essentially one. In spite of differences due 
to traditions and historical development, we have 
more in common with the people of India than we 
have differences. The evidence of this is the fact that 
many Hindus, of whom Rabindranath Tagore, winner 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature, is the most notable, 
have bridged the so-called gulf between the East and 
the West. 
Many who quote the line of Kipling: 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 


forget the following line which says, 
When two strong men stand face to face. 


But, in saying this, I do not deny the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Western culture which affect all of us who 


carry with us the traditions which have grown out of © 


Greek thought and Christianity. Though, we must 
not fail to recognize that Christianity is, as Dean Inge 
says, more Greek than it is Asiatic. 

As I have said, Western culture is the culture of 
Europeans. These are the peoples who have inhabited 
the peninsula which juts out from Asia beyond the 
Ural Mountains, and the islands adjacent thereto, 
and who have sent colonies to distant continents. 
‘They represent not one ethnic stock, but many. For 


Even though there is something essentially contradic- 
tory in the entire situation, a clarification of convic- 
tions is perhaps needed. 

It appears, then, that if the choice lies between 
firmer convictions, even though certain character- 
istics of an absolute faith are involved, and adherence 
to positions, however laudable, which lead to disinte- 
gration, there can be little doubt that many will choose 
the former position. Where the line may be drawn 
is a difficult question, for there is a way in which no 
line of demarcation can be drawn, for man’s response 
to life and religion is involuntary and instinctive as 
well as rational. Besides, final convictions rest with 
the individual who, in the last analysis, must give an 
account to himself and his creator. But where the 
emphasis is placed so far as collective enterprise is 
concerned is another matter. It will point in one of 
two directions. If the age in which we live is such 
as to demand definite positions, the challenge is with 
us, and we shall have to face it. 


Arthur L. Weatherly 


millenniums, these ethnic stocks have roamed, north, 
east, south, and west in Europe. Fourteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, says Sir Arthur Keith, 
mixtures of people would have presented the same 
problems that they do today. In addition, wave after 
wave of peoples from east of the Urals broke into 
Europe. Hundreds of thousands swept in from Africa 
and from what we call the Near East. The Europeans 
are the result of a “melting pot,” into which were cast 
again and again the peoples who wandered to and fro 
in Europe. To talk of a German race, or a French race, 
or an English or Anglo-Saxon race, is sheer nonsense. 
The talk of an Aryan race is indulging in a pure fan- 
tasy. Max Miiller, who is responsible for the name 
Aryan, says that it has no meaning except as applied 
to a language; and a Nordic race is to be described in 
the words of the countryman who, when he first saw a 
camel, said, ‘“There ain’t no such animal.” 

Undoubtedly there appeared in Europe, some- 
time in the far-off distant past, a people of fair skin, 
blue eyes and light hair. The guess of modern an- 
thropologists is that this occurred in Southeast Rus- 
sia. If they ever were a distinct ethnic group, that 
ceased to exist millenniums ago. In the discussion 
of Western culture, the first thing to understand is 
that the peoples who have developed it and handed it 
on from generation to generation are essentially one 
people who bear witness in form and feature to the 
innumerable biological forces which they represent. 

In prehistoric times, isolated groups developed 
certain physical characteristics. Then the movements 
of these peoples north, east, south, and west, carried 
these characteristics throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. 

Languages appeared and disappeared. Languages 
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coalesced, and a new language appeared. Groups took 
over the languages of other groups; sometimes of the 
conquerors and sometimes of the conquered. 

From the 15th to the 12th centuries before our 
era, peoples swept down the Balkan peninsula, and 
spread over the adjacent islands and the coast lands of 
Asia Minor. In the course of the centuries, these 
peoples, known as Ionian, Dorian, and Achaean, con- 
quered the Mycenaeans, who inhabited these regions, 
absorbed them, and their civilization. 

In time, all these peoples became one as to civiliza- 
tion and culture, and were known as Hellenes or 
Greeks. This culture slowly spread over most of the 
coastal lands of the Mediterranean. It became domi- 
nant in the civilized portion of the Western world. 
Today, that culture lives in us. It is a living part of 
our social being. 

Then came that movement in history which bore 
the name Christian. United with Greek thought, and 
largely growing out of one phase of it, it slowly pene- 
trated every nook and corner of Europe. It crossed 
vast plains, it crept into secluded mountain valleys, 
it found its way to remote islands. No force was 
great enough to do more than delay it. Like some 
ponderous engine, moved by some unseen force, it 
marched on and on. The ancient gods fled before it. 
They sought refuge in mountain fortresses or in the 
protection of vast swamps. But to no avail. The 
hand of destiny was against them. From the first to 
to the fifth centuries, the heathen of the Roman Em- 
pire saw the old gods vanish. From the fifth to the 
twelfth, the mighty organization of the church swept 
on and on to victory. Its prophets and statesmen 
dreamed a colossal dream—one of the most daring 
that ever leaped from the mind of man. It was noth- 
ing less than the uniting of all the peoples of Europe, 
yes of the world, in one, all-inclusive brotherhood. 

It was too great, too tremendous a dream for man 
to execute, even when armed with power, the power 
supported by an edict of God. For the power cor- 
rupted the church and the church fell, never to regain 
that which it dreamed. 

In the prehistoric Europe there were no nations, 
there were tribes. Tribes conquered other tribes, as 
the Romans conquered the tribes of the Italian penin- 
sula. Empires by conquest arose and fell. The Rom- 
an empire, the empire of Charlemagne, the Holy 
Roman empire, came and disappeared. War after 
war broke into waves in the land, but Western culture, 
born of the union of Greek culture and the prophets’ 
dreams of the people of Judea, lived on century after 
century. From the Urals, to where the stormy waters 
of the Atlantic lash the rocky shores of western Ire- 
land, from the North Cape to the volcanoes of Sicily, 
one culture, yes, one people came to exist. In spite of 
a babel of languages, in spite of the denials of kings 
and emperors, in spite of the differences in climate be- 
tween the frozen North and sunny Italy, this culture 
united the peoples of European tradition. Dema- 
gogues may attack it, speaking in the name of an 
ancient and meaningless nationalism, but it remains a 
fact, indifferent to all hatred and passion. In time it 
will push all King Canutes from their thrones. 

Greek culture was real. It is real even unto this 
day. Itisamajor channel of our culture. The Greeks 
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never had political unity. As members of political 
units, they committed suicide. But their culture, 
embodied in traditions, books, art, and science, still 
lives. 

The nations of Europe, having no longer any 
reason for existence, may be led to destruction by their 
blind and intoxicated leaders. But, in spite of hatreds 
that are fed on the husks of ideas long since dead, that. 
which constitutes Western culture lives. It challenges. 
the existence of kingdoms and nations whose only 
foundations are utterly outworn and now meaningless 
stumbling blocks. 

For us Europeans, our culture is one which rests 
today on the recognition of the value and worth of the 
individual. It is in our literature, yes, it is in our 
blood. It is written on the tablets of our hearts. It. 
can be denied; it can be ignored; it cannot be de- 
stroyed unless the people in whom it is inbred are de- 
stroyed. When we Europeans go, it will go. 

The second fundamental characteristic of this 
culture is the recognition of the creative power in- 
herent in mankind. It is this that causes the revulsion 
of feeling against the “‘assembly line,’”’ no matter how 
much its economic efficiency is extolled. It is out of 
these two fundamental characteristics that all that is 
significant of Western culture has come. The slave 
in fact, and in spirit, whether in law or tradition, is a 
denial of our culture. It is the free creative spirit that 
has given to it character and meaning. Free creative 
spirits speak to all mankind. I heard Pethwick Law- 
rence once say, “You can raise tariff barriers high 
enough to keep from you all the material things manu- 
factured by the peoples of other nations. But you 
cannot raise them high enough to keep out ideas, for 
they will scale the highest mountains, cross the wid- 
est seas.”” The creative spirit of free men, and by free 
I mean that inward freedom which acknowledges no 
master other than the individual self, laughs as does 
love at bars and locksmiths. 

It is these free creative spirits who have given us 
the irrefutable evidence of the oneness of our culture. 
They have created our culture. They have done more 
than that, for they have revealed to all the peoples of 
the lands washed by the waters of the seven seas their 
essential unity. 

The evidence of this is that art knows no national 
boundaries, no tariff walls. We speak of German art, 
of Italian art, of French art, but all we mean is that 
all art takes on a local or parochial coloring. It is af- 
fected, as it were, by the nature of the soil out of which 
it grows. And this is all we can mean by giving local 
appellations to art. It has value as art only as it rises 
as mist from the lake, and spreads wherever the winds 
of God may carry it, and falls as blessed rain in the 
earth. Art, to be real, to have eternal meaning and 
significance, is sent by the free creative soul on its mis- 
sion to all mankind. 

There is no such thing, except to designate the 
place of its origin, as local or national literature. The 
literature of the West is European literature. The 
great novels of the past century are read, appreciated, 
and understood by all the peoples who are reared in the 
traditions of Western culture. Tolstoy’s “Anna Kare- 
nina,” his ““‘War and Peace,” belong not to Russia, 
but to the world. Dostoevski’s “Crime and Punish- 
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ment,” “The Brothers Karamazov” and ‘The Idiot’ 
are as. much a part of our heritage as of the Russian 
people’s. In “Jean Christophe,’ Romain Rolland, a 
Frenchman, portrays an artist who incarnates the 
highest ideals of Germans and of Frenchmen. In 
“Jean Christophe,” boundary lines vanish. 

One of the greatest achievements (if not the 
greatest) of the free creative spirit of man is the work of 
William Shakespeare. It can be said of him as he 
said of Prince Hal, after he had become Henry the 
Fifth: 

When he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences; 
So that the art and practice part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorie. 


In 1916, we, here in Lincoln, recognized the death of 
this great interpreter of life to men, and placed a 
tablet in his memory in our city library, bearing the 
line, “His words took all men captive.’”’ At the same 
time, in the second year of the war, in Germany, there 
was the widest recognition of the poet and dramatist. 
His plays were produced in all the great cities. A 
number of theaters in Berlin simultaneously produced 
Shakespearean plays. The creative genius breaks 
through every barrier of hate, leaps over every moun- 
tain of prejudice. 

A friend of mine, Dr. Klein, took his doctor’s de- 
gree at Berlin some years ago. His subject was 
“The Philosophy of Literature,’’ not German, not 
French, not English, not Italian, but Literature, the 
literature born of Western culture, European Litera- 
ture. 

Sigrid Undset, Knut Hamsun, Selma Lagerlof, 
and Martin Nexo are Scandinavians. They belong to 
the soil on which they were born and reared, to snow, 
ice, fjords, mountains, small rocky hillside farms, vast 
dark forests and the sea, the cold and angry sea. 
And yet, these creative artists, in a Northern climate, 
speak a living word to all the peoples of Europe. Who 
of us has not played with Selma Lagerlof at Mar- 
backa or watched the pioneer in ‘‘Hunger’”’ hew a farm 
out of the forests. 

But there is no need of further illustration. Dante, 
Montesquieu, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Milton, Goe- 


the, Lessing, Schiller, belong, as Lincoln does, not to a 


little country or to a nation, but to the world. They 
are the flowering of Western culture. 

When we turn to music, perhaps the most funda- 
mental of all the creative arts, there we find no barrier, 
not even of language, to impede its tidal sweep across 
the entire field of Western culture. I am only sorry 
that time does not permit me to bring to your minds 
many illustrations of this overwhelming truth. Tschai- 
kowsky, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, 
Grieg, Sibelius, belong to no one country. Their 
genius, their expression of the free creative spirit, 
mark them as members of a culture that ignores all 
boundaries in time and space. In 1915 and 1916 I 
frequently heard the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Its leader was a German. The members of the or- 
chestra could be identified as Russian, Austrian, Eng- 


lish, French, Italian, and American. As I listened to 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, played by these men, I 


was lifted above all consideration of narrow parochial 
barriers. In the solemn rendition of the music of the 
master, one felt that there is something deeper in 
humanity more fundamental than language, national- 
ity, or even so-called race. 

What is true of literature and music is true of 
architecture. Our own state capitol is a testimonial 
to the unity of Western culture. It may be said that 
it belongs to Nebraska, that it appears to grow out of 
our soil, that it expresses the very spirit of the West. 
While all this is true, the architect, Goodnow, drew 
from the experience of centuries. The floor is remi- 
niscent of the ancient Mycenaean Temple in Crete, 
the tower, of those of ancient Babylon. I took a friend 
through the capitol, a friend who is a student of art. 
He knows intimately all the great buildings of Europe. 
He pointed out to me feature after feature taken from 
historic structures. The evolution of beauty, of form 
in stone and steel, draws on the experience of mankind 
for ten thousand years. The Gothic arch, a rose win- 
dow, a dome, knows no race or creed or nation. 

Poetry, more than any other creation of the free 
soul, suffers from the limitations of language. And 
yet, even here we find that the winged words of the 
poet find their way by some subtle means, even as do 
music and architecture, to the hearts of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Dante is no longer a poet of Italy, 
no more than Shakespeare is of England. 


If man think the thought eternal 
He is ever fair and great. 


These lines of Goethe rise above all limits of language 
and nationality. In these words, the poet puts in 
imperishable form the very essence of Western cul- 
ture. It knows no limitations save those within the soul 
of man. It knows no Jew or Gentile, bond. or free, 
rich or poor. “It speaks its message to every living 
creature.” Growing slowly in the dim, distant past, 
it appears on the first page of the history of Western 
peoples. Out of many sources it has moved, like a 
tide through the centuries toward its goal. 

The unified culture of which the princes of the 
church dreamed is coming true. In truth, it is here, 
in spite of vociferous denials. 

How puny and feeble are the protests of little 
men who talk of holding it within the confines of tariff 
walls. To do so is to deny the free creative spirit, 
and if that is successful, in any land or clime, then art, 
the expression of that spirit, dies. 

The peoples of the world are one. Butinaspecial 
sense, we Europeans, inheritors of the traditions that 
have grown on the soil trod by our ancestors for 
thousands of generations, are essentially one people. 
Our principalities, our kingdoms, our nationalities, our 
superpatriotisms, our foolish and narrow parochial- 
isms deny it. But they can no more stop or hinder 
the great tides of creative life than man can prevent 
the flow of the river to the sea. He may dam it up, 
retard its progress, but in the end it overleaps the dam, 
or flows around it, and goes on to the sea. When we 
awake to this reality, when we of the Western world 
become aware of the beautiful City of God, in which 
all the sons and daughters of men may dwell, we will 
enter it with joy, and our song will be the song of 
brotherhood. 
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Harvard Conference on Religious Principles and 
Their Application to Contemporary Problems 


(Concluded from last zssue) 
THE THIRD CONFERENCE was led by Professor 
H. J. Cadbury of the Harvard Divinity School. He is 
of the Fellowship of Friends, and has become well- 
known in this region as a leading exponent of that 
high-minded group. 

His general topic was ‘‘Pacifism.’”’ He took the 
ground that pacifism was distinctly “‘practical,’”’ be- 
cause it points out that war has proved again and 
again, and most of all 25 years ago, to have no prac- 
tical effect in solving international problems. It ought 
to be said that this argument rested on the speaker’s 
own definition of “practical’’ and did not meet the 
objection clearly in the mind of most of his hearers 
that pacifism is not ‘‘practical’’ in their definition, 
because it has never stopped wars on a large scale, 
and is now obviously futile as a means of stopping 
Hitler. 

The leader devoted the first session to a historical 
sketch of the attitude of religion to war. His chief 
points were: that the Oriental religions, excepting 
Islam, are more pacifist than Christianity; that the 
Old Testament is nowhere clearly pacifist, often ac- 
cepting war as an instrument of God; that the well- 
known passages in Isaiah and Micah on beating spears 
into pruning-hooks are offset by Joel 3 : 10 on beating 
pruning-hooks into spears; that Jesus was not explicit 
onwar. (Here he could have stated that “turning the 
other cheek”’ was a precept for the individual, and did 
not deal with turning your child’s other cheek, which 
brings up a wholly different aspect of defense of other 
persons or principles, the protection that is a high 
personal and often national motive in war.) He went 
on to say that the New Testament gave no guidance 
about war, and notably about the Jewish war of 66-70, 
resulting in the Dispersion; that early Christianity 
was pacifistic till Constantine; that thereafter the 
wars of feudalism were accepted by the chureh, and 
that in the Reformation the strange term “religious 
wars” has to be used. Since then only the Friends 
have shown consistent opposition to war. Today 
the cry is ‘‘At any price destroy Hitler.” Religious 
views on war are in uncertainty, confusion, and ten- 
sion. 

This condition he developed more fully in his sec- 
ond session, citing the inadequacy even of the Thom- 
ists’ attempts to establish Ten Rules for indicating a 
just war; the reasoning, always so dangerous, that the 
end justifies the means; the lag in state morality, which 
still uses war, though individual morality has abol- 
ished dueling; lame apologies, such as Shailer Mathews’ 
“At times we must step outside Christianity’’—the 
fact that aggression sometimes changes an unjust 
status, used as justification not only by Jefferson, but 
by Hitler. 

The confusion noted by the leader was reflected 
in divergent remarks during the discussion: ‘‘Every- 
one here thinks war wrong, but the church is unim- 
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portant in any decision on war.’”’—“T’ll do my part, 
and despise it.’”’ The tension he noted came from an 
ineradicable reluctance to favor slackers in the shadow 
of the first possible serious menace that the country 
has ever had. Pacifists seem to some people to put 
more effort on asserting their right to be pacifists in 
wartime than in reasonable cooperation in building a 
lasting peace in peacetime. 

Professor Cadbury closed with some constructive 
statements—of long-range hopes for nations’ change 
of heart, of a high attitude and helpful service in the 
midst of war. He won respect for his candor and 
courage, but little apparent adherence. “Everybody 
wants peace, but—’’ was the mood. One remark he 
made needs revision, ‘‘Religion and war are both in- 
curable.” Probably he would amend it by saying 
that in their nature they are clean different things. 
War is a contrivance of men, always cruel and wicked, 
and now an idiot’s procedure, and is on its way out, 
while religion, the correspondence of God and the soul, 
is built in, and its great days lie ahead. 

The conference was clearly and honestly con- 
ducted, and was stimulating to thought on some of 
the most difficult problems, difficult because they in- 
volve conflicts of high motives; but, by its very nature, 
as a protest, it could not offer evidence of any great 
effect on national or international affairs. 

The fourth conference was led by Norman Thom- 
as, who does not need to be identified. Dr. Auer’s 
witty introduction made it clear that the word “so- 
cialist’”’ as a bogie is dead. Here was a man of a 
high, broad point of view, religious in the truest sense, 
an experienced public speaker and debater, who had 
given long thought to his subject, honest, fair, and 
alert. Interesting, too, as evidenced by the increased 
attendance and active discussion. Many would call 
this the best conference. 

Mr. Thomas stated at once that, as the first part 
of his subject, ‘Religious Principles,’ he accepted 
substantial Christianity, found by examining the 
teaching of Jesus and the prophets, “‘the dignity and 
worth of every individual and the goal of a fraternity 
of free men.”’ As to the second part of his subject, 
“Principles of Economics,” he rejected economic 
materialism. 

Toward the goal, he said, there had not as yet 
been even an approximation of achievement. Now, 
with ample production assured, and capitalistic ex- 
ploitation on its way out, there ought to be a new hope 
and a new responsibility for ending unnecessary pov- 
erty. Exploitation he defined as dependence on re- 
sources beyond individual control, and warned that 
it is a condition that may exist, indeed does exist, 
under totalitarian regimes. 

He quoted statistics from Fortune giving the in- 
comes of two-thirds of the families of the United States 
as less than $1500 and of four million of these families 
as less than $300. Nobody will say that these condi- 
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tions are good enough. They are the business of some- 


body—why not of religion? Yet the church, with all 
its high standards, had done far too little. 

In the lively discussion that followed there was 
general assent to this creditable dissatisfaction. One 
man said he had twice left the ministry because he felt 
that he could not get his work to bear on action. 
Another deplored the fact that the desertion of earnest 
critics had weakened the church. Another called at- 
tention to some gains in applied Christianity, the es- 
tablishment of parish houses, of institutional churches, 
and, more recently, of social-action groups. 

Many of the replies of Mr. Thomas to questions 
gave striking material for reflection: “If I could de- 
velop this power I’d still be in the church—Humanism 
is inadequate as a religious foree—The net results of 
the church are good, but disappointingly less than 
they might have been—Some of the most heavily 
churched regions in the United States are low in their 
public tone—I mourn for my arguments that are 
critical.”’ 

The second session was on a topic not chosen 
by Mr. Thomas, he said, but assigned to him: ‘‘Can 
capitalism eradicate its abuses and become coopera- 
tive?” His reply was, not under laissez-faire, which 
has developed energy but also great abuses, especially 
the resort to extreme nationalism and armament to 
relieve unemployment. This policy had created the 
power of Mussolini and Hitler. The totalitarian states 
have done much for social conditions—‘‘You’ll get 
competence somewhere’’—but America can do far 
more, by a new direction of planning, toward dignity 
and fraternity, by rebating profits, not by treating 
men as cement blocks. Such an advance would meet 
the charge that socialism is materialistic—you can’t 
go on talking of food for the soul and being indifferent 
to bread for children—or that it regiments the in- 
dividual, for libertarian socialism wants to get bad 
conditions out of the way, leaving the ends of life to 
the individual. 

In the third session the leader gave a historical 
sketch of socialism, now a hundred years old: the First 
International, of Marx and Engels (neither of them 
workers), prevailing up to about 1870; the Second 
International, a milder form, the Fabians, Jaurés, the 
Sozial-Demokraten, that never had a free hand in the 
Weimar government, but had to work in a coalition 
that contributed to the rise of Hitler; the Third Inter- 
national of the Soviets, resulting in dictatorship, not 
of, but over, the proletariat; the United Front of 
’35-’39, rejected by the socialists as a trick; this had 
sinister effects in Spain, and in France where Blum 
averted fascism but weakened the army and industry, 
contributing in large measure to the collapse. 

Socialism in the future, he predicted, will be non- 
Marxist, though not anti-Marxist, and will have its 
best chance here by democratic and above-ground 
methods aiming at a fraternal society. 

In his last conference, Mr. Thomas viewed the 
present situation in the United States, with about ten 
million unemployed (though the term is undefined, 
and some estimates are very much lower) and a quar- 
ter of our people still insecure as to decent human 


living. Are men to be forever unable to use their 


brains to improve their conditions? Certainly some 


modifications must come: in a nationalism that has be- 
come “‘an opiate of the people’’; in corporations that 
think of ‘‘widows and orphans” before they issue unreal 
stock; in the abolition of private taxation and price- 
fixing; with war on the shelf, and any subsidizing 
rigidly temporary. ‘There are many approaches to 
social progress,” he concluded, ‘‘you can’t wake up in 
Utopia.” 

The final conference was led by Dr. Gerald B. 
Phelan, president of the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies of Toronto, Canada. He was introduced by 
Dr. Auer as a representative of the wisdom of the 
Roman church in its long and varied experience in 
dealing with human beings on a universal basis, where- 
as the Protestant churches had often a nationalistic, 
always a particularistic, basis. Dr. Phelan proved him- 
self a scholar, widely read in history and philosophy, 
particularly in the Thomist scholasticism, which 
has prevailed in his church since the thirteenth 
century. 

His four sessions may be grouped together, be- 
cause, while the analyses and replies to questions were 
as varied as they were keen, there was throughout a 
consistent observance of his opening statement, “I 
follow, and am to expound, not discuss, the teachings of 
the Catholic church.” 

He first faced the paradox of the individual and 
society, in that the individual seeks realization, yet 
cannot achieve it save through society. He is free to 
choose means, but not ends, and society must have 
authority to carry out the will of God by what men do 
collectively. This authority is from God, but the 
ruler, Aquinas says, is from the people, and may be 
ousted if he abuses his power. Such loophole reason- 
ing turned up frequently in these sessions—for in- 
stance, “The totalitarian state is wrong in imposing 
its doctrines on the minds of men, but the church is 
right, because it imposes the will of God’’—or this, 
“Father Coughlin is explained by special conditions, 
but all good Catholics follow the pope.”’ 

There were many examples of well-organized 
thinking within the announced boundaries; the dis- 
tinction between the individual, like a grain of sand, 
and the person, with relationships and creative power, 
revealed in sublimity in the Blessed Trinity. The 
Trinity, like Adam’s fall, Hell, and Satan, was treated 
as factual material. Dr. Phelan gave also a useful 
delimitation of science and rationalization, ‘confined 
to the measured surface of reality, incomplete till en- 
larged by relation and experience.” 

He was strong, of course, on the power of the cul- 
ture maintained by the church, and on the necessity of 
tradition as the basis of education. His tolerance in 
practical cooperation with other faiths was broadly 
put, yet, as he said, he had blocked the extension to 
Toronto of the Conference of Jews and Christians. 
He took the same inflexible position as a head of the 
Paulist Fathers who once declined to attend a meeting 
on the ground that “it was one of those Christian 
brotherhood things.”’ 

In these conferences of Dr. Phelan profit came 
from a clearer understanding of Catholic thought, but 
the sessions, except at a few points indirectly, did not 
grapple with national and international affairs. 
Among the hearers both Protestants and Jews seemed 
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to comprehend each other better than either compre- 
hended the Catholic position. 

The ten sessions during the daytime were satis- 
factory examples of adult education. Of course it 
needs to be kept in mind that the formation of public 
opinion is a slow process, and the troubles of the world 
come from those who control the immediate machinery 
of decision. 

The management deserves commendation for 
conducting the conferences and evening meetings 
smoothly and promptly. Dr. Mather was highly 
skillful, and more frankly genial than Harvard chair- 
men usually are. Dr. Auer made the discussion move, 
but was fair to all, and was properly firm in one in- 
stance in arresting an injudicious implication against 
the Catholic church. Dr. Seth R. Brooks of the Uni- 
versalist church in Washington, D. C., ably handled 
the greater part of the sessions. 

Of the evening lectures, varied as they were, no 
general account can be given. They were provided to 
give some current views, and to introduce some com- 
plementary personalities of important fields of public 
affairs. 

Two of these personalities were men without a 
country, from Finland and the Netherlands. Their 
fine, dignified, brave demeanor ought to have stirred 
an American audience. But we are so comfortably off 
as spectators of a scene that we are sure will always 
be far away that we were little disturbed. The same 
was true when Mr. Ratcliffe, with plucky, open-eyed 
exposition, outlined the plight of Europe; also when 
Miss Wambaugh, with vigor and, we may be sure, with 


My Awareness: An Autoblagraphical Sketch 


I THINK I knew God from the beginning; perhaps 
because my very loving family talked of the two 
precious little sisters who died before I was born. 
They were gone to God. They were little girl-spirits 
who lived in Heaven, with Him, their Heavenly Father. 
That somehow made living near to God a very easy 
matter, and it was very easy to approach-Him in 
prayer and petition. In fact, I prayed about every- 
thing as I grew from a wee little girl into a child at 
school. I did not kneel down to say my prayers after 
I was old enough to be trusted to go to bed alone. I 
wonder now why my mother as she kissed me good 
night never reminded me to say, ““Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” and “‘Our Father in Heaven.” I have no 
recollection that I was prompted nightly. No, I went 
to bed with a doll, a favorite book, and other treasures 
of the day, under my pillow, and then I repeated 
those prayers as naturally as I dressed in the morn- 
ing. 

When I was six years old my father, who had been 
in Nebraska building railroads and bridges, returned 
for the Christmas holidays. The first afternoon we 
were alone together he asked me if I had learned to 
read. And I replied, with natural pride, “‘Oh, yes, 
I can read the primer through from beginning to 
end.’”’ My father smiled and said, “But reading from 
a primer is not really reading. You must read from 
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much restraint, spoke of our own neglected opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in sharing world leadership. 

Devere Allen, just back from a year in Europe, 
was a pinch-hitter for the minister of Switzerland, 
who was unable to come. Mr. Allen’s depiction of 
the strain on humanity can be summed wp in his 
words, “‘In New York I saw five or six happy people 
all at once, the first time for a year,’ and soon after 
came his warning to our complacency, ‘Millions think 
fascism means liberation, and that democracies are 
decadent.”’ In face of it all we can be steady, but we 
must not be comfortable, unaware, or callous. 

Mr. Sibley’s subject had promise, ‘Ethics and 
Morals in the Industrial World.”’ Unfortunately he 
did not treat of it, but made a pleasant impression of 
a well-informed and well-intentioned business leader. 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson spoke for the cause of the 
Negro. 

The three representatives of religious leadership 
were Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Maier, a Lutheran 
from St. Louis, and the Rev. Mr. Lawrence, bishop of 
western Massachusetts. The first two soon lost their 
hold on their audience because of their extreme and 
monotonous vehemence. The third made a real con- 
tribution when he defined appeasement and good will 
as both giving a hundred dollars to a man, but the first 
to a gunman, the second to a man for a new start in 
life. Munich failed to bring “peace in our time” be- 
cause it was not followed up at once by England’s 
calling a good-will conference to adjust the economic 
equilibrium of the world. But would good will have 
succeeded with the author of “Mein Kampf’’? 


Mabel Hill 


a book. Let us take the book of all books, the Bible, 
and let us begin to read together.’”’ I can see my father 
in his best Sunday clothes—a black frock coat, double- 
breasted and buttoned, and a stock collar; for in those 
days gentlemen wore stocks. The sun was pouring 
into the parlor, and I sat on the arm of the big rocking 
chair, while he held the beautiful Bible which had been 
given him by members of St. Luke’s Church in Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska. He turned to the first chapter of 
St. John, and sentence by sentence we read the im- 
mortal words—‘“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” I 
think we read the whole chapter, little by little, and 
as he led me on from thought to thought he explained 
that God was a spirit, a spirit of love and light. From 
that afternoon until today God has meant just that 
to me—Spirit, Light, Love. The next day my father 
took down N. P. Willis’s poems, and together we read 
““A Child’s First Impression of a Star.’”’ That was the 
beginning of my astronomy, just as I already had be- 
gun to see God in the flowers because my mother was 
a devoted student of botany, and we children knew the 
names of the wild flowers quite as familiarly as we 
knew the names of the neighbors on our street. My 
mother also cared a great deal for astronomy. When 
she was at Abbott Academy as a young girl she had 
studied the subject, and the old-fashioned charts in 


the textbooks were ever of interest to us as we looked 
at them with her assistance. 

By the time I was nine years old I talked to God 
very familiarly, and asked His blessings, immediate 
blessings, if you please, upon almost everything that 
came my way of peculiar interest. “Oh God, please 
let Father win at the whist table tonight’’; and “‘oh, 
let Father catch a dozen trout,” if we had gone to- 
gether to the brook on the Old Allen Road—a brook 
famous for speckled trout in sun-kissed summertime. 
My hero, my brother Fred, was an invalid, and at 
times he was very, very ill, critically ill. Night after 
night I petitioned my Heavenly Father that Fred 
might get well, and I always added, ‘‘Let me die in 
his place.’”’ In fact, I used to bargain with God over 
many desires, as I petitioned Him for special blessings 
at special times. But I seldom prayed for things for 
myself; I was too happy a child to pray for things. 
Always, however, I did end my nightly approach to 
God with the words, ‘(Make Mabel a good girl,”’ and 


when as the years came and went I tried to pray for . 


success in my teaching career or as an author, or in 
regard to marriage, or in connection with any of the 
dreams that might come true, there was nothing of 
fervor or faith in the petition, even if once in a while, 
in an emotional moment, I appealed to Him to see 
the thing through which I seemed at that moment to 
want. No, I generally satisfied my desire by asking 
him to make me a good girl, a good woman, and let it 
go at that, because I was convinced that if I was 
“good” that ought to bring about the other things; 
He knew best. 

I was never a naughty girl, my family have told 
me, but I myself knew at a very early age that I was 
really bad, very bad at times. I felt naughty. There 
was no question in my mind but that I had those 
qualities that the Bible attaches to naughty people. 
When I was five I was very disobedient. One Sunday 
morning I broke off a rose from a moss rosebush—a 
rose that was being kept to show someone who was 
coming to see my brother. He had told me not to 
touch any of the roses; I deliberately disobeyed. 
When that same adored brother took me over his knee 
and spanked me the sky fell! so surprised was I—sur- 
prised beyond belief to be spanked at five years of age. 
Never had my dear mother or Anna punished me in 
any such humiliating manner, and only once when I 
was three had my father punished me with his hand 
very lightly, but I remembered it as something ex- 
tremely mortifying. These two physical punishments 
gave me complete faith in my father’s and Fred’s right 
to govern my behavior. Never again did I care to 
disobey either, although of course I did disobey them, 
if not in the letter, then in the spirit. 

When I was nine years old an episode occurred 
which brought me conviction of sin to such a degree 
that I really felt I must visit Hell in order to expiate 
my naughtiness. One lovely sunny afternoon in sum- 
mer, when my mother and father had gone to drive, 
and I was under the surveillance of Anna and Fred, 
_ I began to throw stones. I deliberately threw stones 
at the bay window of our new house where we had but 
recently moved—a house of which my father was very 
4 ‘proud, and especially happy in the beautiful glass of 
‘ the windows. All my brother Fred said to me when I 


had done the damage was, “‘I don’t know how to 
punish such thoughtlessness. What will your father 
say?” That was all. But I knew my Father in 
Heaven would have something to say even if my be- 
loved father, Paul Hill, could forgive me! I stole 
into the house and climbed a ladder which ran from 
the third story into a little attic under the eaves. It 
was the home of wasps, the nearest approach to Hell 
which I could conjure up in my mind. Yes, I would 
go to Hell for the remainder of the afternoon. I knew 
the pictures of men in torment from the illustrated 
Bible. I stripped off all my clothes and lay stark 
naked on the wooden boards which were placed across 
the mortar that formed the ceilings of the third story 
of the house. I lay there for more than an hour, the 
perspiration pouring forth, while I communed happily 
with God, in story book fashion, one might say. Iwas 
doing the thing I ought to do, taking my punishment 
as the men of old had taken their torment for having 
done wrong. The wasps crawled and buzzed about 
me. The hour passed quickly, and when Fred and 
Anna finally found me, their consternation, as well as 
their relief at finding me, prevented them from re- 
minding me that I had broken the window pane. So 
I acted out my Hell to the best of my ability, and when 
I told my earthly father of the sad accident, he had 
nothing to say but that he was glad the wasps had 
not stung me—that I had better not do it again for 
they might hurt. Never a word about the window or 
the broken pane of glass, and somehow I knew that 
God had forgiven me just as Father did, and I went 
on cheerfully playing with my dolls. 

In this new home, ““The Walnuts,’ at Billerica, 
Massachusetts, where we had moved when I was nine 
years old, my bedroom was in the third story—a big 
room for a little girl. It had dormer windows where I 
could sit and look at the stars, or in daytime watch 
the birds in the treetops close by. The moonlight, 
my father said, was brighter in Billerica than any- 
where else in the world. And as I write these remi- 
niscences I am once again in Billerica, and the moon- 
light is brighter here than it has ever been anywhere 
else in the world where I have traveled hither and 
thither. 

Night after night in summer, when the moon 
rode high, I climbed from the window seat out upon 
the little baleony. All would be still save for a bird’s 
rustling, a cock’s crowing, or the gentle motion in the 
trees of fluttering leaves. God was my companion; He, 
too, was there, and He knew my most intimate feel- 
ings. He had made the birds—there was a wood 
thrush calling to a mate. He had made the great big 
walnut trees that were the admiration of the callers 
who came to see the new home. He had made that 


_ strange lusty rooster crowing at one o’clock and again 


at two. I would creep back into bed. It was very 
lovely to be so near Him—near the Spirit that had 
made everything and loved everything—birds and 
the animals and me. 

As adolescence approached, although I was a 
strong, healthy girl, my bodily nervous system was 
doubtless disturbed. But my mind had no disturb- 
ance; I was perfectly normal. After supper I played 
cards with the family, or listened to callers who had 
dropped in for a visit, and then I would turn to my 
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lessons. I never seemed to study very hard. Books 
were a delight, and so lessons were hardly lessons— 
just things to know; and I quickly knew them. But 
as I changed from a child to a woman I realized that 
often my friends were moved by religious experience, 
so called. They had conviction of sin; they seemed to 
be regenerated! And when I went to boarding school 
at Bradford Academy, and heard my classmates dis- 
cussing ‘‘conversion,” I realized that I was not just 
like other young people. But I took great satisfaction 
in the story of one of my little friends who had pre- 
ceded me as a Bradford pupil. When Katie arrived at 
the Academy, she was asked by her Bible teacher if 
(Continued on page 327) 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Last Crow 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


DURING THE SUMMER of last year I became ex- 
tremely interested in a community of crows. I would 
lie on a little hill and watch them for longer than one 
could. watch any human crowd. 

Late in the afternoon they would return to their 
disreputable nests. In splendid formation they would 
return, and with immense noise. Their cawing some- 
times made them seem like a convocation of clergy- 
men. Sometimes they were exactly like a women’s 
club—caw, caw—introducing the speaker who had 
come to give her marvelous lecture on the inferior 
crows of England, amusingly called rooks there, whose 
standard of living was so much lower than their own, 
the trees being most antiquated and inconvenient. 
Again, they seemed to be discussing the possibility of 
a male voice choir, or exchanging caws about “that 
little old mother of mine,”’ to whom they had just sent 
a box of beautiful twigs. 

Yes, I had many profitable hours observing those 
crows. 

But above all I became absorbed in the sight of 
one crow always behind the others; never ahead. He 
may have had some special duty, but I do not think 
so. Tomeheseemed very odd. Now and then I saw 
other crows attacking him. When they flew-home in 
their perfect formation, he was zig-zagging in the rear. 
When they had their noisy jokes, he was outside. 
Flapping along, he was always left out of everything. 
Even his caw was different. He had a slight stammer, 
and could not get his C’s right—the very letter he most 
wanted. He seemed to me like the person who arrives 
at the party and is noticed by nobody; like the person 
who sits alone on a back chair; like the customer who 
is overlooked; like the diner in the restaurant who 
is never attended to. Always flying behind and alone. 

Yet as I watched that crow in those pleasant 
summer days, he cheered me greatly. For he never 
gave up; he flew; he came back; he cawed; he did what 
he could with the utmost will. 

And as I watched him day after day, I discovered 
that it was he, and not the others, who had something 
to say to me. For going with the crowd is easy 
enough; cawing with the gang is simple; but to fly alone 
and still to fly; to caw with a stammer and still to caw 
—ah! that is courage, if you like. 
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The President Comments : 


Facing the Test 


NORMAN FLETCHER’S courteous and vigorous 
letter, printed elsewhere in this issue, protests against 
the advice which I offered to a fellow minister in the 
issue of July 15, with regard to his duty if he should 
find the preaching of his honest convictions leading 
toward a serious division within the life of his church. 
Under these circumstances, my advice was to “present 
his resignation.”’ Mr. Fletcher calls this ‘the worst 
possible advice to both ministers and churches,” and 
interprets it to mean a surrender of the ideals for which 
a liberal church exists. He paraphrases the idea in 
these words: “‘Let the minister resign so that the 
church won’t have to face the test of its ideals!” 

Now the point of the advice I offered was pre- 
cisely the opposite. I suggested that a minister 
should resign, under certain circumstances, so that 
his church would be compelled to face the test of its 
ideals. : 

Consider the situation when a minister offers 
his resignation on the grounds that the honest state- 
ment of his personal convictions is threatening to 
disrupt the parish. He has taken the initiative, 
“promptly, and without any sense of personal griev- 
ance.” He has called the attention of his people to a 
problem which he cannot handle any longer alone. 
By offering his resignation he has shown how serious 
he believes the danger to the spiritual integrity of the 
church to be. He has acted before the issue has been 
blurred by petty personal questions, and before a 
“conflict psychology” has had time to develop. There 
is still a chance to consider the problem with reason- 
able calm—for it is still a problem to be solved and 
not yet a battle to be won. 

Minister and people can now take counsel to- 
gether. ‘‘Here we are,’”’ one can imagine a wise mod- 
erator saying, ‘‘with a real difficulty on our hands. 
Our minister is preaching his honest convictions, 
with vigor, but with as much common sense and cour- 
tesy as any of us is likely to show when feelings run 
high. That is just what we want him to do, because 
ours is a liberal church. But now his convictions are 
completely at variance with those which most of us 
hold—with my own, for example. Two or three 
people have left the church in anger, because they 
consider the preaching outrageous. Many of us are 
troubled about it. Our minister has placed his resig- 
nation in our hands, with sincerity and wholly right 
feeling. That shows how deeply this problem troubles 
his mind and heart. Now we, as the church, must de- 
cide what to do, not forgetting our long tradition of 
religious liberalism, and not forgetting the very prac- 
tical difficulties which always arise when great issues 
divide the minds of thoughtful and conscientious 
people. The meeting is open for discussion, and I 
suggest we keep the discussion informal until we can 
discover whether there isn’t some basis on which all 
of us—or almost all of us—can agree.”’ 

Would that be “dodging the test?’”’ I have faith 
enough in the laity of our churches to believe it 
would be meeting the test squarely and fairly. 

F.M.E, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Sales Issue With 
“A Word to 
My Fellow Ministers” 


To the Editor: 


It is good to read in a time of rapidly 
approaching crisis for churches and min- 
isters the words of President Frederick M. 
Eliot in his “A Word to My Fellow Min- 
isters” in the July 15th issue of The Chris- 
tian Register. He advises such ministers of 
our Unitarian churches who take the paci- 
fist position, among whom I am honored to 
be numbered, to ‘‘preach their honest con- 
victions” and to do so “‘in so clear and un- 
dogmatic a way as to hold the respect of 
most of those who disagree and disap- 
prove.” It is also good to read a further 
bit of advice which applies not only to 
ministers but to the churches themselves: 
“Hach side must recognize that compromise 
is not possible, but that mutual respect and 
forbearance are both possible and neces- 
sary.””’ Denominational administrators, by 
and large, are notorious institutionalists 
and not often caught in the act of giving 
such advice as Dr. Eliot does in this article. 
This is very enheartening! 

When, however, I read on I do not find 
Dr. Eliot carries through his advice to its 
logical and ethical conclusion. He seems 
to revert to the institutionalism of a de- 
nominational leader: so careful of the in- 
stitution, so careless of the ideals for 
which it stands. Dr. Eliot says that the 
minister must ‘‘preach (his) honest con- 
victions’”’ but, he adds, that when such 
preaching begins to lead in the direction of 
“a divided and broken church,” why then 
“he should promptly, and without any 
sense of personal grievance, present his 
resignation.”” He must not ‘“‘sacrifice the 
church on the altar of his own personal 
integrity.” 

Despite the characteristically brilliant 
presentation of this problem Dr. Eliot has 
given, I believe, about the worst possible 
advice to both ministers and churches. It 
seems to me there is a third element in the 
situation which vastly transcends both 
minister and church, viz., the ideals for 
which the church stands and to which 
both minister and church must be loyal. 
Our Unitarian churches are ‘liberal.’ 
They are committed to the open-minded 
search for the truth, to tolerance and 
good will. Our pulpits ostensibly are 
‘free.’ Our ministers are supposed to 
“preach their honest convictions.’ Any- 
one may differ; no one is under any neces- 
sity of accepting what appears to him to 
be false. But Dr. Eliot comes along and 
says, what I do not believe he would really 
say ina concrete situation, When the ideals 
of open-mindedness, tolerance, good will, 
bring the church to the breaking point, 


desert them! Save the institution! Let 
the minister resign so that the church 
won’t have to face the test of its ideals! 
This appears to me to be extraordinarily 
bad advice for both minister and church. 
Granted no minister has a right to preach 
pacifism, or any other single doctrine, every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. But if the minister 
preaches his “honest convictions” on the 
“level of intellectual and emotional matu- 
rity’ and with due regard for the amenities 
the situation requires, and yet his church 
seems to be breaking up, which means cer- 
tain members of the congregation will not 
listen and perhaps will withdraw their 
subscriptions, then I believe he is duty 
bound in all kindness and reasonableness 
and with no show of fanaticism, to remind 
his congregation (those who are left!) of the 
ideals the church stands for and to go on 
persistently and heroically in his leader- 
ship. Any minister knows it would be 
much easier to run away. Not a few 
trustees would be quite aware of the fact 
that it would be easier for the church if the 
minister were to resign. It is not, how- 
ever, the business of the minister to protect 
his comfort or the trustees to preserve the 
church as an institution. Better that the 
congregation be cut in half, better that it 
be reduced to a mere remnant of its former 


self, than that the church desert its ideals. 
Remnants haven’t been so bad in history! 
What is the use of perpetuating an insti- 
tution, if it does not propose to live up to 
the ideals for which it stands? The insti- 
tution is a means, not an end. 

It is not to be presumed that many of 
our Unitarian churches will find them- 
selves in any such an extremity as I have 
described above. This is partly because 
no large proportion of our ministers will 
take the pacifist position (though there is 
indication that a considerably greater 
number of our ministers take this position 
than did twenty years ago) and partly be- 
cause we have faith our churches will stand 
by their ideals. Yet without much doubt, 
if affairs continue in the dismal direction 
they are rapidly moving, some of our 
churches, those at any rate who have paci- 
fist ministers, and these ministers also, 
will be faced with a most crucial test, the 
test of being true to their ideals. The first 
part of Dr. Eliot’s article helps prepare 
our churches and their ministers for this 
test. It is a courageous and constructive 
bit of advice. But I fear the latter part of 
the article unpremeditatedly offers both 
parties an excuse for dodging or rational- 
izing the test. 

As Dr. Charles F. Dole used to say, “So 
it seems to me.” 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Montclair, N. J. 


New Minister, New Church Building 


The service of installation of Rev. Ben- 
jamin Harvey Clark was observed in the 
newly-built Unitarian church of Laconia, 
N. H., on Sunday afternoon, June 16. 

The service was conducted by Dr. 
Jerome R. Leavitt, chairman of the parish 
committee of the church, together with the 
members of the parish. Several ministers 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Association participated in the ser- 
vice and also lay members of the local 
parish. Dr. Everett M. Baker preached 
the sermon, speaking on the topic ‘‘Four 
Certainties.’ Dr. Baker said in part: 
“Four certainties lie before us: first the 
period of unpredictable change which may 
turn into, first, a fascist totalitarian dic- 
tatorship; second, a communist revolu- 
tion; third, a complete economic and social 
reorganization somewhere between that of 
the above two; fourth, a complete economic 
and social breakdown for a period, until we 
emerge into one of the above. The second 
certainty is that there will be more suf- 
fering than at any time in previous human 
history. The third certainty is that of the 
threatening of our cultural achievements, 
in education and in personal liberty. The 
fourth certainty: if it is possible to organize 
a nation for destruction, as Germany has 
been organized, it is possible to organize a 
nation for construction. 

The church in which Mr. Clark was in- 
stalled is now housed in a new building 


which replaces the one destroyed by fire in 
August, 1938. It stands a few blocks away 
from the old location and is a small build- 
ing of the New England type of meeting- 
house. 

Mr. Clark came to the church recently 
from a pastorate of eight years in Calais, 
Me., where he was minister of Union Lib- 
eral Church (Unitarian-Universalist). Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark and their son, Allen, who 
is a student at Harvard, live at 201 Pleas- 
ant Street, occupying part of a house that 
was used as church and parish house be- 
tween the time of the burning of the old 
church and the completion of the new 
building. 

The church building is to be dedicated 
in September, when Dr. Frederick M. Eliot 
will preach the sermon. 


Young People Raise Funds 


At the Connecticut Valley Young 
People’s Camp at Rowe, Mass., July 6-14, 
the campers took a collection for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, and sent a 
check: for $10. This contribution was 
made spontaneously, in the idea that 
needy people in Europe could best under- 
stand religion in practical works. The 
campers were boys and girls. of high- 
school age from New York, New Jersey, 
and the New England states. 
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Along the Joad Road — II 


Wheat, wheat, wheat, everywhere— 
standing golden and erect, waiting for the 
combine to beat an untimely rain or hail- 
storm. Hungrily they go along biting off 
and masticating the heads. Waiting 
trucks cart off the precious grains to the 
elevator by the ton, to be graded and 
dumped. Railroad boxcars lined up on the 
siding waiting to do their part—haul the 
bumper yield to vast batteries of elevators 
at Kansas City or other junction points. 
Empties going back for more, 95 cars in a 
string. 

If Grandpa Joad wanted to sit in grapes, 
and squash around, he could have an 
equally good time wallowing in the ocean 
of wheat. Before Route 66 enters the 
vast wheat belt it swings through the hill 
and grazing country of Missouri and 
Oklahoma. To the north is the big Bagnell 
dam and lake where Missourians are 
finally liberated from the mud lakes and 
cat fishing on which they thrived since 
Civil War days. Leaving the slag heaps 
of the lead mines in southwest Missouri, 
the road swings into a long are and near 
Claremore the tourist is invited to visit 
gratis the Will Rogers Memorial Museum. 
Here, on a prominence which was to have 
been the site of his home, the Oklahoma 
legislature have caused to be erected a 
truly American building of limestone with 
prominent tower overlooking a wide valley. 
A bronze likeness, just inside the door, 
welcomes the visitor in the same genial 
fashion which the man himself would have 
done. 

Although the sheriff in Oklahoma City 
has organized the youth for a blitzkrieg, 
no disaster of any kind can erase this 
bronze figure. Built by the people of 
Oklahoma, they come to see this Memorial. 
Already eleven volumes have been bound 
of signatures of visitors, each containing 
about 30,000 names. Youth in slacks and 
young mothers with three children hang- 
ing to their calico skirts look at Will’s 
smashed typewriter which was his con- 
stant companion. His last telegram is 
there, telling of the Joads who went to 
Alaska for security in a_ resettlement 
project. ‘Forget polities,” says Will. 
“The people are here and they need houses 
. . . the winter’s coming on.’’ Another 
telegram to the students at Haskell In- 
stitute for Indians lamented that he 
couldn’t speak at that time, but assured 
them, ‘‘We Injuns have got to stick to- 
gether . . . it looks like we’d get back our 
land one of these days as the Republicans 
can’t make a living on it.” 


William Allen White 


Up at Emporia, the home of William 
Allen White’s Gazette, the editor sits in im- 
maculate white suit and greets the visitor 
with a liberal Republican smile. ‘Willkie 
is all right,” he assures, ‘‘the very man for 
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H. P. Marley 


the job of President. Wire your congress- 
men and get the Republicans confirmed on 
the Cabinet. We must help England. 
She has money to pay for everything she 
gets.’ The aid-to-the-allies campaign, 
born in the mind of this inlander who is 
suddenly turned interventionist, is grow- 
ing—150 branches already. 

At Kansas City, the preparedness cam- 
paign has swung in the crack realtor, J. C. 
Nichols, who assures the businessmen of 
his town that they can get some of the war 
contracts if they will work together. The 
men represent mostly the building trades 
—a fine set-up for planned peace economy, 
but this would leave them cold. The war 
is the thing. 

The Joads headed for 66 from down 
Sallisaw way, not a bad town at all, with 
a big municipally-owned light plant stand- 
ing beside the road. Crepe myrtle shows 
its lovely bloom. But off the main road 
there are improvised houses with their 
meager assortment of furniture which 
could be loaded on a single truck. Al- 
though no dust storms have raged this 
year, the mauve finger of nature has spread 
dust over the corn by the road, a grim 
reminder of what the Joads fled. The Joads 
wouldn’t leave this year—things are too 
green. Then, too, they know more about 
California and their own states of Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma know more about them. 
The basic economy is unchanged, but they 
will be a little more careful about moving 
after seeing themselves in the movies. 
(Copies of ‘‘Grapes of Wrath” in the lend- 
ing libraries are worn to a frazzle.) 

A few young men move about with the 
harvest. One of them, who knew Will 
Rogers, said that he was hired to help a 
farmer, but didn’t know how to manage a 
combine or drive a tractor. “But the 
wheat had to be cut, and we cut it . . . the 
third time around, I could manage the 
tractor as good as anyone.” He believed 
the government had done well in building 
better schools and roads, but said he’d 
want to think a long time, and study it up, 
before he’d vote for Roosevelt for another 
term. A Greek restaurant proprietor 
listened to the account of the false sinking 
of an American boat in Spanish waters, and 
commented, “‘We’ll have to get in and 
fight them nazis.” 

Here and there are signs indicating 
agricultural or forest projects where forests 
and crops are treated for erosion or other 
ailments, as a veteran would doctor a sick 
cow. At Oklahoma City there are senti- 
nels dotting the horizon, oil wells on the 
Capitol lawn, telling their silent story of 
this competitive age. Here and there are 
little cultural groups seeking to break 
through the unthinking laissez faire ways. 
A little college in the Arkansas mountains 
is closing 17 years of valiant effort to in- 
form the neighboring farmers and scat- 


-on June 5 and 6. 
‘ ganized by three directors: Mrs. Henry F. 


tered labor leaders on the techniques of the 
new day. But the tradition will be carried 
on by an experimental theater group. The 
Southern tenant farmer and worker will be 
reached through folk plays rather than the 
more formal methods of the past. An old 
fellow, wise in the ways of the’world, who: 
took to the hills when the draft act reached 


. him in the last war, is one of those who will 


be reached, and his daughter and her hus- 
band who is cowboy from down Texas way. 


Senexet Retreats 


Twenty-four women, representing 12 
Alliance branches, held a retreat at Senexet. 
The retreat was or- 


Marden of Massachusetts, Mrs. Hugh 
MacDougald of Connecticut and Miss 
Sylvia H. Knowles of Massachusetts. 

The following branches were repre- 
sented: from Massachusetts—Arlington, 
Dedham, Eastondale, New Bedford, First 
Church and Unity Home, North Easton, 
Plymouth, Taunton, Whitman, Wollaston; 
from Connecticut—Hartford, both day 


‘and evening branches. 


Mrs. Wise led the retreat and gave the 
charge at the opening meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon. During the 24 hours two 
conferences and three chapel services were 
held. The conferences were on Alliance 
problems in general and on the question, 
“What Can the Alliance Branch Do to 
Serve the World in the Present Crisis?’ 
Mrs. Wise urged immediate and generous 
response to the requests of the newly 
created Service Committee and also that 
each branch cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with their local chapter of the Red 
Cross. 

The evening chapel service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Wise and the two services 
on Thursday by Mrs. MacDougald and 
Mrs. Marden. 

On June 6 and 7 a retreat for the mem- 
bers of the Andover Newton Theological 
School faculty was held. Dr. Herrick, the 
president, presided. Fifteen people were 
present, to review the work of the school 
during the past year and to make plans 
for the coming season. 


Dexter Talks on 
Our Obligations 


Addressing an audience of 2,000 in the 
Chautauqua Amphitheater on July 12, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, spoke 
on “‘Europe’s Homeless Millions and Amer- 
ica’s Obligations.’”” He was introduced by 
Dr. Arthur Eugene Bestor, president of 
Chautauqua Institution. 

On Sunday, July 14, Dr. Dexter spoke 
to the Meadville Conference at the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist House at Chautauqua 
on “The Unitarian Service Committee.” 
Rev. John M. Foglesong introduced him 
to the audience of 50. 


Laymen’s Sunday Observed 


in Many Churches 


In keeping with the time-honored custom 
of Unitarian laymen, churches throughout 
the country joined on May 19 in the annual 
observance of Laymen’s Sunday, with 
laymen occupying the pulpit at the Sun- 
day morning service. 

A variety of subjects seemed to be the 
order of the day, with the world situation in 
general being featured largely in the 
thoughts of the lay speakers. In Ridge- 
wood, N. J., for instance, Judge Robert 
Carey, speaking on the subject, ‘‘The Lay- 
man and Democracy,” emphasized the fact 
that the basic idea of American freedom, as 
brought into this country by the early 
colonists from overseas, called for re- 
ligious freedom—the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. The service, which was the larg- 
est in attendance of the whole year, with 
the exception of Easter, was conducted by 
Charlest T. Greene, president of the local 
chapter. y 

“Tdealism in Business’’ was another sub- 
ject growing out of previous Partnership 
Plan discussions which was treated in a 
lay sermon in Houlton, Me., by Philip 
Marsh, teacher, poet and novelist, who had 
previously spent many years in the busi- 
ness world. He criticized both the ma- 
terialistic viewpoint of the average busi- 
nessman, and the pure idealism of those 
who talk but do nothing. ‘For some 
years,” said Mr. Marsh, “‘the businessman 
as a figure to be praised and emulated has 
taken a terrible fall; and his political dis- 
favor just now can be blamed on his own 
short-sighted, selfish point of view—that 
money-making is the all-important pur- 
pose of business.”’ He closed his sermon, 
however, with specific illustrations of 
business concerns which proved that 
friendly, frank, cooperative, profit-sharing 
business management actually can work, 
yielding not only better working and living 
conditions, but also greater profits. The 
service, conducted by Grover MacLaugh- 
lin, was well received and attended, and 
was followed by an informal discussion. 

A few of the churches still prefer to ob- 
serve Laymen’s Sunday in the fall of the 
year as formerly. Uxbridge, Mass., was 
one of these, and on November 12, Colin 
Woodfall and Raymond Emmott, two of 
the younger laymen, divided the pulpit 
responsibility, both speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Religion and the Rising Genera- 
tion.” Mr. Woodfall said in part: “I be- 
lieve that our generation will return 
through spiritual necessity to many of the 

things which it has seemed to discard, and 
I believe that we will return to the church, 
for it is the church that keeps alive the fire 
of truth when, as now, every other force 
seems bent on its extinction.” Mr. Em- 
-mott.added to this the thought that “‘we, 
q young men of today, have within us the 


ability and the strength to continue the 
progress of civilization if we can retain one 
thing—faith in God—and with it, cour- 
age.” 


21 Years for Dorchester 


The Richard Mather Chapter of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
maintained its record of observing Lay- 
men’s Sunday every year since the custom 
started, 21 years ago, with a sermon by 
Frederic H. Fay, League vice-president, 
on the subject, “The Layman of Naza- 
reth.” Mr. Fay described from firsthand 
acquaintance with the Holy Land the 
effect of the native surroundings of Jesus on 
the teachings which he propounded. ‘‘One 
fact concerning the activity of Jesus during 
his lifetime makes a sharp impression on 
the modern traveler in Palestine,’ said 
Mr. Fay. ‘From our starting point at 
Jerusalem to the hilltop at Nazareth we 
have brought within our vision practically 
all of the country traversed by Jesus dur- 
ing his three years’ preaching ministry. 
It is comprised within an area 130 miles in 
length by 50 miles in width. Its size is 
comparable to that portion of Massachu- 
setts lying east of the Berkshires, omitting 
Cape Cod. The seed planted by Jesus in 
this tiny plot of ground has spread and 
borne fruit throughout the civilized world.”’ 

At both Tulsa, Okla., and Melrose, 
Mass., mention was made by the lay 
preachers of the religion of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Richard Lloyd Jones, editor of The 
Tulsa Tribune, preaching in All Souls’ 
Church on the subject, ‘‘The Ample 
Creed,’”’ reminded his listeners that “‘al- 
though Lincoln attended the Presbyterian 
church in Washington regularly with his 
wife, he never joined. When pressed to 
become a member he replied, ‘Show me the 
church that has for its only creed the 
Golden Rule, and that church will I join.’ ”’ 
Anton P. Hittl, preaching the laymen’s 
sermon at Melrose, Mass., on ‘‘Why I, a 
Layman, Go to Church,” described the 
scene in the play, ‘“‘Abe Lincoln of Illi- 
nois,’’ when Lincoln said: “I belong to no 
church, but show me the church that has 
for its creed, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ and that church will I join 
with all my heart and soul.” 

The Men’s Club of the First Parish, 
Norton, Mass., observed its annual Lay- 
men’s Sunday with a special printed pro- 
gram for the occasion, and a men’s club 
choir of 12 voices. The service was con- 
ducted by Milton O. Alger and George E. 
Smith, with the sermon preached by Dr. 
Clarence N. Davis on the subject, ‘If 
Jesus Came to Norton.” Taking as his 
text, ‘‘One thing thou lackest,’’ Dr. Davis 
pointed out what Jesus would find lacking, 


not only in Norton but in Massachusetts 
and in the nation’s capital—Washington, 
primarily a lack of honesty and integrity 
among many of the governing officials. 


We Outgrow Our Name 


Proctor Thomson, president of the 
League chapter in the First Unitarian 
Church, Cincinnati, O., preached the Lay- 
men’s Sermon in January during the inter- 
im between ministers, and was assisted in 
the service by William R. Warner, Jr., 
and John Locke. Speaking on the subject, 
“Old Names for New Ideas,’’ Mr. Thom- 
son brought out the interesting suggestion 
that now the term Unitarian does not de- 
scribe us as accurately as would the phrase, 
“Those of Free Faith.’”’ ‘‘When we sep- 
arated from the other congregational 
churches,” he said, “the term Unitarian 
described our position adequately. At the 
present time the other congregational 
churches are about as Unitarian as we 
were at the time of separation. The name 
Unitarian does not describe us now to those 
who are unfamiliar with our position. 
There is nothing wrong in any of these or- 
ganizations having names that fail to de- 
scribe their present positions, but for a 
small group like ourselves it is something 
of a handicap. If our name denoted our 
position more successfully we might at- 
tract more who would like to share it.” 

The William L. Chaffin Chapter of 
North Easton, Mass., observed Laymen’s 
Sunday with Richard Hatchfield, president 
of the chapter, conducting the service, and 
John S. Ames, Jr., preaching the sermon 
on the subject, ‘“‘A Balanced Philosophy.” 
“Our task,’ Mr. Ames said, “is the de- 
velopment of perspective and balance along 
true spiritual lines, and as the speed of the 
world increases this becomes more and 
more difficult. How are we to increase our 
powers of analysis and our sense of how to 
act? What better guide can we follow 
than the life of Jesus? As we study the 
gospels, let us remember that his teachings 
demonstrate not an exclusively submissive, 
complacent point of view to win us the 
Kingdom of God, nor exclusively an ag- 
gressive, forceful attitude, but rather a 
perfect balance between the two.” 

The scientific approach to religion was 
exemplified in the sermon preached in the 
Denver, Colo., Unitarian church, by Dr. 
Severance Burrage, president of the League 
chapter, on the subject, “Religion in a 
Streamlined Scientific Age.”’ “I am firmly 
convinced,” said Dr. Burrage, “that re- 
ligion, wholly irrespective of its beliefs and 
tenets, is a most effective and necessary 
instrument for shaping a decent society. 
Religion seems to have two very different 
and important factors: the one purely 
spiritual, by which we formulate our ideals; 
and the other the dynamic factor, by means 
of which we can bring our ideals into real- 
ity. The impact of science on religion has 
emphasized this dynamic side. Now with 
our advanced scientific knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the fields of sociology, biology, 
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heredity and psychology, we are in a posi- 
tion, and far better equipped than ever, to 
bring about the culmination of our ideals.” 
The service was conducted by Dr. Edward 
Jackson, John H. Gabriel, Walter Pesman, 
and Hal D. Van Gilder. 


Some Ministers in Pulpit 


In several of the churches Laymen’s Sun- 
day was observed with the minister in the 
pulpit and laymen assisting in the service 
and making a special effort to get out the 
laymen in the pews. Rey. Paul H. Chap- 
man preached the sermon in Lexington, 
Mass., for instance, and the service was 
conducted by R. B. Dibble, G. W. Morse, 
and Frederick Britton. Rey. Frank S. 
Gredler did likewise in New London, Conn., 
with William Peck representing the laymen 
in the pulpit. In the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley preached the laymen’s sermon on 
“If I Were a Layman.” In Brockton, 
Mass., Rev. Richard B. Gibbs preached on 
Laymen’s Sunday on the subject, “‘A Living 
‘Church’; and in Dighton, Mass., Rev. 
Henry G. Ives chose as his subject for a 
layman’s sermon ‘‘The Fact of an Era of 
Abundance.” In Worcester, Mass., the 
local DeMolay were invited to hear Dr. 
Maxwell Savage’s sermon on Laymen’s 
Sunday. 

Seattle, Wash., and Hingham, Mass., are 
examples of churches in which the laymen 
preach during the summer while the minis- 
ter is on vacation, thus enabling the church 
to keep open all year round. 


Lay Preachers in Other Churches 


Other churches sending in reports of the 
observance of Laymen’s Sunday during the 
year included: 

Ashby, Mass.—Asa S. Allen preached on 
“English Roots of Our Freedom.” Carl 
Jacobson conducted the service of worship. 
“Address was gratifying and appreciated.” 

Burlington, Vt. — Frederick Hall 
preached on ‘‘The Duty of the Layman.” 
Four other members of the chapter par- 
ticipated. 

Canton, Mass.—Henry Helm Clayton, 
well-known meteorologist, preached on ““Re- 
ligious Ideals as an Aid to Living.” Other 
participants were Forrest W. Haffermehl, 
president of the Men’s Club, John F. 
Partridge, and Hugh W. Dowson. Music 
was furnished by a special men’s chorus 
choir under the direction of Joseph P. 
Draper. 

East Boston, Mass.—Richard Schultes 
preached on ‘Our Church—Past, Present 
and Future.” Russell Corkum and Ed- 
ward Teed participated. 

Eastondale, Mass.—Albert Bailey 
preached and Kenneth Watson and Lau- 
rence Staples assisted with the service. 

Fairhaven, Mass.—Versal F. Robey 
preached on the subject, “Byproducts.” 
Thomas Jay and Waldo Haydon partici- 
pated. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Dr. F. H. Gathercole, 
president of the League chapter, preached 
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on the subject, ‘Leaders and Dictators.” 
Harold Cochrane conducted the service of 
worship. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Stanley Curtis 
preached on the subject, ‘‘A Little Lesson 
in English.’”’ Dean George H. Glover con- 
ducted the service. 

Gardner, Mass.—Marcus N. Wright 
preached on ‘“‘What a Layman Expects of 
the Church.” He was assisted by Harry S. 
Kendall, Arnold A. Bent, and a men’s 
chorus. 

Houston, Tex.—Seth Shepard Sibley 
preached on “The Layman and His Bible.” 
Dr. Elmer Frey, Harry Clarke, and H. C. 
Bancroft participated in the service. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Wilfred Little and. 
Newton Lincoln collaborated in preaching - 


a sermon on ‘‘A Challenge to Liberals.”’ 
Gordon K. Lindley and Albert Adams con- 
ducted the service. ‘Valuable in increas- 
ing lay interest and responsibility.” 

Lancaster, Pa.—Hon. James H. Ross, 
mayor of the city, preached on the subject, 
“What a Layman Expects of His Church.”’ 
The service was conducted by Judge H. 
Clay Burkholder, president of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference. 

Louisville, Ky. (First Church)—J. Theo 
Johnson preached on ‘‘Modern Youth and 
Religious Education.” 

Lynchburg, Va.—A. F. Thomas preached 
on ‘Individual Responsibility.” W. L. 
Gibson conducted the service. 

Marlboro, Mass.—Alfred Conrad and 
Howard Searles preached the sermon and 
conducted the service the Sunday prior to 
the arrival of the new minister. 

Meadville, Pa.—Dr. Herbert S. Rhine- 
smith, professor of chemistry at Alle- 
gheny College, preached on ‘‘Vitamin X”’ 
—‘“the small but vital element in church 
life whose presence or absence makes or 
breaks the church.” August H. Gilles 
conducted the service. 

Montpelier, Vt—Dorman B. E. Kent 
preached on the subject, ‘‘His Work in the 
Holy Land.” Albert C. Bliss conducted 
the service. 

New York, N. Y. (All Souls’)—R. C. 
Neuendorffer preached on the subject, 
“The Function of Our Church in the 
World of Today.’ Three ex-presidents of 
the chapter conducted the service—Gilman 
Stanton, W. B. Dunning and Howard 
Scholle. “The service was very success- 
ried 2? 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. — Elliot Moses 
preached on ‘Building a New Social 
Order.’ Frank Ripple and Robert Cooley 
participated in the service. 

Orange, N. J.—Oliver J. Matthews 
preached on “‘What the Church Means to 
Me.” Paul Booth, Benson Priest, Stanley 
Howe, Louis Dailey, and Thurston Spicer 
participated in the service. ‘‘They did 
nobly.” 

Providence, R. I. (Bell St. Chapel)— 
Donald Wrathall preached on ‘“‘An Appeal 
for Unity.” George P. Mathewson con- 
ducted the service. 


Rochester, N. Y.—James Z. Hanner 
preached on “A Modern Religious Sym- 
bol.” 

Sanford, M e.—Georgé *S. Willard 
preached on “Responsibility” —after the 
thought expressed in scouting—‘Good 
Deed a Day.” Warren S. Simpson con- 
ducted the service. 

Santa Ana, Calif—Rex Heniser 
preached the sermon on “Fathers I Have 
Known’’—on Laymen’s Sunday combined 
with Fathers’ Day. A. T. Haines, W. E. 
Kelley and Victor Boutault participated. 

Santa Barbara, Calif—Dr. Charles L. 
Jacobs, dean of Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, preached on “‘The Power of Christian- 
ity as a Layman Sees It.” Service con- 
ducted by Professor Frederic W. Hile. 
“The sermon was searching; the service 
impressive.” 

Somerville, Mass.—Leonard T. Nones 
preached on “The Substance of Things 
Hoped For.’’ Opening service by Edmund 
Collier. Scripture reading and prayer by 
Raymond Dearborn. 

Staten Island, N. Y.—Dr. E. C. McCul- 
loch preached on “The Social Limitations 
of Human Liberty.”’ John Kavanagh con- 
ducted the service. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Professor William 
Yerrington preached on ‘‘God Is My Ad- 
venture.” L. P. Gould, R. E. Kharas and 
A. Northrup participated. 

Westford, Mass.—W. Leicester Fox 
preached on the subject, ““A Layman Looks 
at the Church.’ Ben Drew, Roger Poole, 
E. Kent Allen, and the men’s chorus as- 
sisted with the service. 

Westwood, Mass.—George P. Johnson 
preached on the subject, “Why I Became 
Interested in the First Parish of West- 
wood.” 


Laymen’s League 
Eastern Convention 


The Eastern Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League will be held at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., on 
Saturday and Sunday, September 21-22. 
According to the announcement of the 
president, Edward P. Furber, a varied 
program of talks on the theme, “The Lay- 
man’s Part in Advancing Unitarianism,”’ 
has been prepared. 

Registration and luncheon will begin at 
12.30 on Saturday. Mr. Furber will speak 
on “League Objectives, 1940-41” on Sat- 
urday afternoon. A banquet is scheduled 
for Saturday evening with Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot as the speaker. His subject 
will be “Unitarian Objectives—1940-41.” 

On Sunday church services and a con- 
ference on League chapter objectives will 
be held. a 

Sports and entertainment, including 
volley ball, soft ball, tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, hiking, golf, pool, and movies, will be 
arranged. The total cost of the conven- 
tion, including registration, board and 
room, and entertainment, will be $3.50. 


Newest Unitarian 


Church Defines 
Relations to A. U. A. 


The newest Unitarian church to be es- 
tablished is the First Unitarian Church, 
Columbus, O. Its establishment is in- 
teresting for the enterprise and practicality 
of its members in organizing their group 
and in incorporating in their constitution 
measures that directly affect the relation- 
ship of the church to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

In March, 1940, Miss Florence Baer of 
the department of church extension went 
to Columbus to discuss the formation of a 
Unitarian church with interested individ- 
uals, some of whom had been members of 
the Independent Protestant Church. This 
church, of which Rev. John F. Meyer 
was minister from 1927 to 1940, had been 
affiliated with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation until the past year. 

As its first activity, the group organized 
a series of six Sunday evening meetings, 
for which it secured the following speakers: 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, Rev. Robert S. 
Hoagland, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, and 
Rey. Lon Ray Call. 

A steering committee had charge of the 
meetings, with each member assigned a 
definite piece of work in connection with 
each Sunday night meeting: chancel ar- 
rangements, flowers, music, ushering, lit- 
erature, publicity, hospitality (at the door), 
entertainment of visiting minister, etc. 
A chairman was placed in general charge 
to see that all the details were carried 
out, and a temporary treasurer was ap- 
pointed. 

The group secured 100 percent publicity 
in the newspapers of Columbus the Satur- 
day before its opening meeting. Publicity 
was also arranged for each Sunday meet- 
ing. A paid publicity ad and church page 
news were also used. For the last three 
meetings, 13 “‘spot”” announcements were 
made over a local radio station. In addi- 
tion, pamphlets were distributed at the 
meetings, and sent from Association 
headquarters. 

The average attendance at the meeting 
was 70, consisting of some people from the 
Independent Protestant Church, students 
and professors from the University, and 
people who became interested through 
newspaper publicity. 

On June 27, following a visit from 
George G. Davis, the group organized the 
First Unitarian Church, with 26 charter 
members. It adopted a constitution, with 
the following statement of purpose: “In 
the love of Truth and the Spirit of Jesus, 
we unite for the worship of God and the 
Service of Man.” 

Three sections of the constitution di- 
rectly affect the relationship of the church 
to the American Unitarian Association, 
and for the first time a church, at its organ- 


ization, is made an integral part of the 
larger fellowship: 

“Tt shall be affiliated with the American 
Unitarian Association.” 

“All property of the First Unitarian 
Church shall be the property of the con- 
gregation collectively. If it should cease 
to function as a Unitarian church all prop- 
erty it may possess and any endowments it 
may hold, shall revert to the American 
Unitarian Association.” 

‘“‘Whenever a vacancy exists in the pas- 
torate of this church the standing commit- 
tee shall nominate a candidate, who has 
the endorsement and recommendation of 
the proper officials of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, for this vacancy. The 
congregation shall then vote upon this 
candidate before any other is considered. 
If the candidate is not elected they shall 
proceed in the same manner with other 
candidates.” 

The church elected the following of- 
ficers: president, Allan J. Wilson; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Burgess; secre- 
tary, Miss Norma Sanger; treasurer, Mark 
Bowen. 

On July 14 the church began to function 
with regular Sunday services, held in the 
Universalist church. At these meetings, 
Rev. Eugene Gilbert and Rev. J. F. Meyer 
are conducting the devotional services and 
Mr. Wilson delivers the sermons. Mr. 
Wilson is the attorney for the State of 
Ohio bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation. The church group includes three 
trained ministers in its membership. 

The First Church is now seeking a place 
for its autumn meetings, and promises to 
be one of the most vigorous of the young 
organizations. 


The Spence 
Adoption Nursery 


Mrs. Alfred H. Ehrenclou, the wife of 
Dr. Ehrenclou, a trustee of All Souls’ 
Church, New York City, has been serving 
for the last three years as chairman of the 
case committee of the Spence Adoption 
Nursery. This agency is maintained by 
the Spence Alumnae Society and Mrs. 
Ehrenclou is now actively in charge of the 
work, with a staff of both professionals and 
volunteers. This agency helps mothers 
arrive at a decision on whether or not 
they think it wise to give up their children 
for adoption. In the instances when the 
babies are surrendered the society assumes 
the responsibility of finding substitute 
homes with adoptive parents. The or- 
ganization has maintained a nursery at 
233 East 62d Street for 24 years and 
during that time has placed over 900 
babies. 

Two things are emphasized at the Spence 
Adoption Nursery. One is to help mothers 
of the babies come through their experi- 
ence stronger people because of this dif- 
ficult experience. The second is to re- 


member that the responsibility is to the 
baby, and that the society is trying to find 
a home for him rather than help a particular 
home to find a baby. 

Mrs. Ehrenclou is exceptionally quali- 
fied for this volunteer work because of her 
keen interest in, and understanding of, 
people and because her training and ex- 
perience as a physician and psychiatrist 
have made her invaluable to an organiza- 
tion dealing with such complex human 
problems. 

At All Souls’ Church Mrs. Ehrenclou has 
charge of the church-school kindergarten 
and again her wide experience and train- 
ing help her to be particularly helpful 
both to parents and to children. 


Life in Literature 


A Good Historical 
Novel— For Old 
Or Young 


River Empire. By Helen Clark Fer- 
nald and Edwin M. Slocombe. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2. 


The coauthors of this book are both of 
them prominent in our fellowship, Mrs. 
Fernald as a loyal member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Lexington, Mass., and 
Mr. Slocombe as the well-known minister 
of our church in Lynchburg, Va. Four 
years ago they wrote and published a book 
for boys, ‘“The Scarlet Fringe,” which met 
with deserved success. A story of Peru at 
the time of the Incas, it was approved by 
various teachers’ associations throughout 
the country, and had a wide sale; and still 
the demand for it continues. For ‘‘River 
Empire’ we predict a success even greater. 
For their scene, its authors have chosen the 
Mississippi River at the time of the con- 
spiracy of Aaron Burr. This picturesque 
background, together with the conditions 
incident to one of the most stirring periods 
in our national history, furnish ample ma- 
terial for a narrative which is sure to ap- 
peal to every boy and girl in their early 
teens. The plot unfolds with such swift- 
ness and includes such a variety of exciting 
experiences, all of them entirely natural 
and plausible, that even older readers will 
find it hard to put this book aside before 
they have turned the final page. The writ- 
ing reveals what a wealth of research must 
have gone into its composition. While 
not the least of its virtues is the atmos- 
phere of clean morals and sturdy patriot- 
ism which saturates its pages. All this 
without mawkish sentimentality of any 
kind. The tone of the book throughout is 
healthy and invigorating. Parents will do 
well to put ‘River Empire’’ into the hands 
of their boys and girls; while between its 
covers they will find good reading for 
themselves. We know that we did. 


A. R. H. 
825 


“Alliance Week” 
at Rowe Camp—!I940 


Alliance Week at Rowe Camp, in north- 
western Massachusetts, was held July 
15-19 inclusive, with the largest registra- 
tion for any year so far. As many as 50 
women attended some of the conferences. 
The leader was Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz- 
Gerald, chairman of the International 
Committee of the General Alliance. 

The general topic for the week was ‘“‘Our 
Faith and the Wider Horizon,’ and was 
divided into three lines of thought. Tues- 
day, Mrs. FitzGerald devoted the entire 
time to the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment in Transylvania and Hungary, dwell- 
ing on the lives, faith and courage of the 
early leaders, Francis David and John 
Huss, who so many years ago set up the 
liberal churches which have gone on, even 
now in the face of all that has happened— 
a story new to some, to others a wonderful 
refreshing of lessons learned in church 
school, but grown a bit hazy perhaps 
through too many other things coming into 
one’s mind. 

On Wednesday our leader took us to 
India and told the story of the people over 
there who thirst for the liberal religion 
which Unitarian men and women have 
been able to give out—never until it has 
been asked for, however. It seems as if 
the field is ready for a larger growth of this 
liberal religion among people who are eager 
for it. 

On Thursday, Mrs. FitzGerald took us 
on a long journey, full of interest, as she 
went to England, Wales, and Ireland where 
there are many churches. One she spoke 
about in particular, which a fine leader, 
Dr. Agnew, had built up to good standing 
from the debt in which it stood when he 
assumed the leadership. She touched on 
Denmark, Holland, Australia, New Zeal- 
and, South Africa and a new church re- 
cently discovered on the Gold Coast; also 
some others. 

The three days brought the value of 
these International contacts to all of us— 
our young people and to the field of re- 
ligious education. The most striking 
point for all of us to think about very 
seriously is the zeal and devotion of the lay 
people, both in work and worship. There 
is no task too hard to undertake, no dis- 
tance too great for the loyal support of 
their church, and more responsibility rest- 
ing on the lay people than on the clergy. 
Would that our ministers might be sup- 
ported in like manner in their work by all 
of our Unitarian laity. We might well 
study the plan of work in these other 
countries for the Unitarian religion. 

The three afternoons found the women 
gathered on the porch of “Bonnie Blink’’ 
to look at pictures, ask questions and hear 
more of the interesting facts Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald had to give. All who attended the 
conferences and these afternoon meetings 
felt it had been a rich experience to have 
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shared together. There was a simple 
sunset service each night, led by some 
member of the camp family, two on the 
porch of ‘“‘Bonnie Blink” and one on a high 
spot, across the Vermont State line, where 
the old town, Whitingham, used to look 
across the valley to the beautiful, peaceful 
Green Mountains. There was plenty of 
fun, too, with cards, games and much good 
fellowship and jolly conversation, in all of 
which our fine leader took part. 

The weather for the week was ideal, the 
companionship delightful, the women of 
the Camp family coming from as far west 
as Buffalo, N. Y., and east as far as Kenne- 
bunk, Me. Plan to join with the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance at Rowe 
Camp next year! Watch for the date! 


Mrs C. P. Manning, 

Miss Harriet R. Pease, 

Miss Emilie M. Plimpton, 

Miss Elinor Barber, 
Committee. 


Theodora W. Robinson, 
Chairman. 


Thomas Clinton Brockway 


Thomas Clinton Brockway, pastor emer- 
itus of the Second Parish Church of Hing- 
ham, Mass., died June 17 in Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Brockway was born on a farm near 
Clinton, N. Y., in 1869. He was graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1893 and from 
Auburn Theological Seminary in 1896. 
His first charge was the Presbyterian 
church of Vernon, N. Y. During his sec- 
ond year there he found his theological 
views changing radically. He could no 
longer subscribe to the Westminster Con- 
fession and felt the honest course was to 
give up his pastorate and leave the Presby- 
terian church, which he did with deep re- 
gret. 

A period of study and thought resulted 
in Mr. Brockway’s being admitted to the 
Unitarian fellowship in 1899. He held 
pastorates in Dunkirk, N. Y., Greeley, 
Colo., Butte, Mont., Barneveld, N. Y., 
Dublin, N. H., and South Hingham, 
Mass. In each place he was active in com- 
munity interests, especially among young 
people. He made lifelong friends where- 
ever he lived and inspired other lives by his 
own unassuming uprightness. 

Ill-health necessitated his retirement 
after 14 years in the Hingham church. 
With Mrs. Brockway he spent the past 
winter in Washington in the home of their 
daughter, Mrs. Wallace H. Walker. Be- 
sides his wife and daughter he leaves a 
son, Thomas P. Brockway of the Ben- 
nington College faculty, and three grand- 
children. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, conducted a 
brief commemorative service. 

Mr. Brockway was never robust in 
health and realizing his frailty he made 
some notes in 1917 regarding his own death, 
concluding with these words: 


“T have for years looked forward to the 
hour of death with interest, I might say 
with interested curiosity—and without 
fear. I have felt that I would walk down 
to the shore of the unknown sea with some- 
thing of the joyous expectancy with which 
we went down to the shore of the Pacific, 
glad to stand there; glad to look out upon 
its vastness; glad to learn little by little 
what lay beyond... . 

“The only future life of which I can 
conceive is one that will follow this as the 
day follows the night that has gone before. 
If my consciousness survives it will be I 
myself who will begin there where I left 
off here—wiser by the experience of my 
years of life. If perchance my conscious- 
ness does not survive, I shall welcome the 
long sleep and@final rest. 

“To me life has been a good. With all 
its struggles, with all the burdens of the 
flesh (and for me they have been many), 
life has been worth while. I have been 
blessed beyond many in the ties of family. 
I have been blessed with friendships which 
I have treasured above riches. My regret 
has been that I have not been able to do 
more for family and friends and have been 
able to make so small a contribution to 
the good of the world.” 


Frank H. Green 


The First Unitarian Society of Trenton, 
N. J., mourns the passing early this year 
of its treasurer, Frank H. Green. Mr. 
Green was one of the small group which 
was effective in establishing the church in 
Trenton about 23 years ago. He was a 
member of the board of trustees or an 
officer almost continuously for this entire 
period, always faithful. 

During the time of the Billy Sunday 
campaign, when Unitarians were being re- 
viled from the tabernacle platform, Mr. 
Green investigated the merits of Uni- 
tarianism, and, with the aid of a few others, 
arranged a campaign of education in lib- 
eral religion. Over a period of two months 
ministers from near-by churches came to 
Trenton each Sunday evening and spoke 
from the platform of the Senior High 
School. These meetings were well at- 
tended and a lively enthusiasm was 
displayed. From these meetings the 
Trenton church had its inception, with 
Rev. Edmund H. Reemanas the first 
pastor. . 

For many years a live organization 
flourished, but, during the later depression 
years when funds were too low to allow for 
a resident minister, the activities were con- 


fined to dinner meetings with guest speak- 


ers and Sunday services in the homes of 
members. During this past season, how- 
ever, the services have been held in the 
parlors of the Contemporary Club and, 
through the good offices of Mr. DeWitt, 
the program operated by visiting ministers 
has been one of strong interest and deep 
inspiration. 


My Awareness 
(Continued from page 320) 
she had found Jesus. Katie’s answer was 
convincing: Katie replied, “I never lost 
Jesus, so I can’t find Him.” This anec- 
dote about my friend Katie was something 
of a comfort to me, and yet it would have 
been thrilling to be stricken dumb with the 
thought of God’s truth—transformed by 
sudden communion into a new conviction 
—a calling to greater activity along lines 
not connected with natural human living. 
On the contrary, the older I grew the 
more the Unseen and this mundane world 
about me became as one, without disturb- 
ance to my thoughts or my heart. There 
was nothing mystic about my relations 
with God, yet He was as real to me as the 
sunlight, the moonlight, the stars, the 
flowers, the birds. I had no fear of God, 
and presumably I had no love for Him at 
that period of my development, nor did I 
even worship God at that time. I just 
took for granted the Great Spirit above me, 
that ordered my day and attended to me 
personally whenever I needed it. I took 
Him as I took life—it was Good! It was 
Lovely! There was absolutely nothing 
religious about me in the sense of piety or 
sanctity or even grace. And during the 
first 16 years, as they came and went, I was 
never contemplative. Years afterwards, 
when I read of saints who were moved by 
awed apprehension of God’s nature with 
complete submission of impulse that 
seemed to redirect all their activities, I 
realized that something was amiss with 
me, and that I had no ‘new creation.” 
Nothing happened to Mabel Hill, but she 
was satisfied that she had come from God, 
that God watched over her, and that like 
her sisters, little Lizzie and little Mary, she 
should go to God when she died. More- 
over, as a little girl she had gone so far as 
to bury her dolls and pet birds, and even 
her brother’s mice—they, too, were dead 
like the little sisters, and they ought to be 
buried in a cemetery in order to go to God. 
But it was very lovely, in spite of my 
regret that I had not been converted, to 
find that I was like certain poets, and es- 
sayists, who sang or wrote of the beauty of 
God’s presence in the natural world. I 
reveled in the loveliness of a nosegay which 
a beloved hand had plucked and arranged, 
in the innocence of a baby’s smile, in the 
beauty of a sunset or a sunrise. And even 
when I had grown into womanhood and 
maturity a nightingale at midnight, under 
a full moon in the woods of Boar’s Hill, 
could carry me into the revelation of God 
as acutely as when I was in my girlish 
adolescence. Then, too, as I studied art 
and architecture, there again I found the 


ineffable Something that brought me in 


y 


5 


touch with Reality. 

A curious experience came with the study 
of architecture. I had supposed when I 
read Ruskin that Gothic architecture had 


_ developed because of aspiration—that the 


flying buttresses, the spires, the towers, 


the sloping roofs, all expressed the thought 
that in medieval days architecture was 
symbolic of worship of the one and only 
God; that even the little country spire on 
the white Puritan church pointed its 
finger, as Emerson said, towards the Al- 
mighty. But almost immediately after 
reading Ruskin’s interpretation of the 
Gothic aspiration, I read a utilitarian critic 
whose assurance from a scientific point of 
view showed that the heavy snows of the 
northern countries demanded the slopes, 
in order that the snow and ice might slide 
away, and that there was nothing spiritual 
in Gothic architecture. The acute suffer- 
ing which this knowledge brought me was 
as real as if I had heard someone deny the 
nobility of a hero, a Lincoln or a Washing- 
ton. My joy in a Gothic cathedral be- 
came almost earthbound and sodden until 
I asserted my own faith once again, in 
spite of scientific interpretation. 

I found God revealing himself in trans- 
cendent beauty as I studied the history of 
art. It mattered little whether it was a 
Last Supper by da Vinci or Corot’s danc- 
ing nymphs. There was something be- 
yond the actual which took me into the 
realm of perfection, and I knew that per- 
fection could only mean God’s inspiration. 

Reading Robert Browning with my 
brother Fred, a year before I took the 
literature course at Bradford Academy, I 
again found food for my craving spirit. 
My religion was augmented by Browning 
in an intellectual as well as an emotional 
way. But it was at Bradford that I dis- 
covered George Herbert’s ‘‘The Pulley’; 
that one poem expressed my seventeen- 
year-old hunger for righteousness. I 
think it fitted my experience up.to that 
moment when Miss Johnson, the principal 
of Bradford Academy, read it to me in her 
sitting room where, on Sunday afternoons, 
she often read lovely things to me, as I 
dropped in to ask her advice, for I was the 
class president and needed guidance. ‘The 
Pulley,” as I say, fitted my experience, for 
to me all good things had been mine—the 
larger opportunities of life which came 
through health and happiness in a lovely 
home. And yet I had begun to realize that 
even human conviction and the love of 
friends was not altogether satisfying— 
there was something else I craved. 

The influence of music as a religious in- 
spiration came to me in a curious way. 
My music teacher, Miss Florence Nason, 
lived in North Billerica, at Brightside, a 
delightful home which her father, the 
Reverend Elias Nason, had taken after 
retiring from the ministry. There the 
Nasons lived, and occasionally I was per- 
mitted to spend a day or even a night in 
this remarkable home. Now music lessons 
were to me the incarnation of everything 
dull, tedious and without inspiration. I 
hated to practice, and when possible I 
would climb out the window, hide myself 
in an apple tree, just far enough away from 
the home voice so that I could honestly 


say that I did not hear mother or Anna 
call me to come back and continue my 
practice. Neither did the music of uncle 
and cousin have any effect upon me. In 
fact, I did not like to hear people sing 
songs or play upon the piano or try to 
manipulate the violin. I was rebellious 
about the sounds that came forth, although 
it interested me tremendously to think 
that my uncle, Judge Hadley, could go to 
the opera and come back, seat himself at 
the piano and play from memory, not only 
the popular music such as the Sullivan 
operas, but even classical music that he 
had heard but once. His gift of manipula- 
tion also interested me, but I was not really 
moved by music until my first experience 
at Brightside, where I had been invited for 
the night. There was the old gentleman, 
the Reverend Elias, and his lovely wife 
who played the mandolin, and Carl, the 
minister’s brother who played the flute. 
Paul, the organist, was there, but he also 
played the piano. Then Will was at home, 
the theological student, and he played the 
violin. A cousin from Chicago, Harry 
Ross, had come for a visit; probably his 
handling of the bow was most proficient— 
my teacher said so—she assured me that 
he was a really great violinist for so young 
aman. They were all in the living room, 
and it was time for me to go to bed. I 
said good night to them and climbed the 
stairs to my room. As I remember it, the 
bed stood under the eaves, although the 
room was large and there were two win- 
dows through which the moonlight came 
streaming. It was a full moon, and the 
air was laden with balsam, because on my 
bed the mattress was filled with balsam, 
and so, too, were the pillows. ....... 
(Concluded in next issue) 
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BIBLES 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Irresponsibilities 


To Whom It May Concern 

By One Who Is Concerned 
Weare the Board of Absentees; 
We attend our church about as we please; 
We judge it will run of itself, you know, 
And, Sundays, we’re just too tired to go! 


We are the Board of Absentees; 

At business meetings our chance we seize 
To tell exactly how things should be run, 
But we lift not a finger to get them done. 


We are the Board of Absentees; 

We like our golf in the morning breeze; 
Of course the budget should all be paid, 
“But privately now I’m in the red.” 


We are the Board of Absentees; 

Men and women of all degrees; 

“Shall we give up the church? 
never!”’ 

“Shall we go today?” 


O never, 
Well scarcely ever! 


We look for a world far better than this, 
A world of peace and of moderate bliss, 
A day of right through the Seven Seas— 
Just now we’re the Board of Absentees! 


Humanism Invades Photography 


We got quite a turn the other day when 
we opened Popular Photography for 
August. The eminent photographer and 
critic, Nicholas Haz, in a critique (en- 
thusiastic) of a photograph whose subject 
matter was a number of rushes against a 
background of rippled water—and nothing 
more—felt called upon to explain such 
simplicity of subject matter to the Philis- 
tines who think that a picture must tell a 
story. And here is how he set to work: 

“The most important cause of an aware- 
ness of such beauty is a philosophical trend 
of the maker’s mind toward ‘Monism,’ or 
‘Humanism’ as it is called in America. 
To a humanist, God is all and everything. 
The most trivial object, such as a dead leaf 
ora tiny insect, is as important a part of the 
universe as any national figure or queen 
of beauty. 

“To a humanist, nothing trivial exists. 
He admires tissues, atoms, and electrons 
just as much as mountains, seas, or planets. 
Therefore, rhythmical arrangements made 
of nails, spaghetti, shoe buttons, or water 
bubbles are as beautiful as likenesses of 
movie stars or spiral nebulae. 

“Furthermore certain picture makers, 
not necessarily humanists, find a lot of 
pleasure just in rhythm and texture. Any 
trivial object arranged in good rhythm, 
and well photographed for texture, yields 
a picture that is satisfying to them. There- 
fore, to them, a well photographed onion is 
a better picture than a stageful of poorly 
photographed beauty winners.” 

Well, that certainly ought to annoy 
somebody, but whether the humanists or 
the theists will be the annoyed ones we 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association ts supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Summer union ser- 
vices with First Church, Second Church and Church 
of the Disciples. Morning service at 11. August 18, 
Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, D. D. August 25, Rev. 
Walton Elbert Cole. September 1, Rev. Robert 
Cummins, 8. T. D. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). ‘The 
Open Door.” Every day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service 
at 1lla.m. August 18, sermon by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D. D., First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. August 25, sermon by Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
the First Parish Church in Cohasset. Midday prayers 
Tuesday and Friday. ‘‘Behold I have set before thee 
an open door and no man can shut it.’”’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thia 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


dare not venture to predict. Maybe they 
will both join in being annoyed at the logic 
which seems to say that because a human- 
ist admires atoms—we must say that we 
have never seen a humanist admiring an 
atom, it might be a pretty sight—“‘there- 
fore, rhythmical arrangements made of 

. Spaghetti... are as beautiful as 
likenesses of movie stars.’”” However, we 
see what Mr. Haz means, in the large, and 
theology apart, he is quite right. Now 
you all get mad. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


EASTERN LAYMEN 


Plan now to attend the 


Annual Fall Convention 
of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 


Saturday-Sunday, Sept. 21-22 
Total Expense $3.50 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold : 
200 Roome | 


Rooms with Running Water - = = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - + = - = = 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President | 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


